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Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Chara^ier  of 
Mr  Edmund  Smith,  the  celebrated 
Poet.  By  Dr  Samuel  Johnfon. 

DMiJND  SMITH  isoneofthofe 
lucky  writers  who  have,  without 
much  labour,  attained  high  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  who  are  mentioned  with  re¬ 
verence  rather  for  the  poflTeflion  than 
the  exertion  of  uncommon  abilities. 

Of  his  life  little  is  known  ;  and  that 
little  claims  no  praife  but  what  can 
be  given  to  intelledual  excellence, 
Teldom  tmployed  to  any  virtuous 
purpofe.  His  charavfler,  as  given  by 
Mr'  bldifworth,  with  all  the  partiali¬ 
ty  of  friendftiip,  which  is  faid  by  Dr 
Burton  to  fhow  mihat  fine  things  one 
vian  of  parts  can  fay  of  another^  and 
which,  however,  comprifes  great  part 
of  what  can  be  known  of  Mr  Smith,  it 
is  better  to  tranferibe  at  once,  than  to 
take  by  pieces.  I  lhall  fubjoin  fuch 
little  memorials  as  accident  has  ena¬ 
bled  me  to  collci^l. 

Mr  EDMUND  SMITH  was  the 
only  fon  of  an  eminent  merchant,  one 
Mr  Neale,  by  a  daughter  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  baron  Lechmere.  Some  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  his  father,  which  were 
foon  after  followed  by  his  death,  were 
the  occallon  of  the  fon’s  being  left 
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very  young  in  the  hands  of  a  near 
relation  (one  who  married  Mr  Neale's 
filler)  whofe  name  was  Smith. 

This  gentleman  and  his  lady  treated 
him  as  their  own  child,  and  put  him 
to  Weftmintler  fchool  under  the  care 
of  Dr  Bulby ;  whence  after  the  lols  of 
his  faithful  and  generous  guardian 
(whofe  name  he  alfumed  and  retain¬ 
ed)  he  was  removed  to  Chrill-church 
in  Oxford,  and  there  by  his  aunt  hand- 
fomely  maintained  till  her  death;  af¬ 
ter  which  he  continued  a  member  of 
that  learned  and  ingenious  fcciety 
till  within  five  years  of  his  own  ;  tho' 
fome  time  before  his  leaving  Chrill- 
church,  he  was  fent  for  by  his  mother 
to  Worcefter,  and  owned  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  as.  her  legirimatc  fon ; 
which  had  not  been  mentioned,  but 
to  wipe  off  the  afperfions  that  were 
ignorantly  call  by  fome  on  his  birth. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  for  our  au¬ 
thor’s  honour,  that,  when  at  AVell- 
minller  eledion  he  Hood  a  candid.^te 
for  one  of  the  univerfities,  he  fo  fig- 
nally  ditlingiiilhed  himfelf  by  his  con- 
fpicuous  performances,  that  there  arofe 
no  fmall  contention  between  the  re- 
prefentative  eleilors  of 'ri  inity- college 
in  Cambridge  and  Chrill-churcli  in 
Oron,  \vj;icu  of  tliofe  tv\o  royal  focic- 
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ted  this  virtue  in  themfelves.  and 
others,  thereby  becoming  fo  deferved. 
ly  in  favour  with  this  age,  and  fo 
good  a  proof  of  its  nice  difcernment. 
His  judgment,  naturally  good,  foon 
ripened  into  an  exquifite  finenefs  and 
dilHnguifhing  fagacity,  which,  as  it 
was  adive  and  bufy,  fo  it  was  vigo¬ 
rous  and  manly,  keeping  even  pace 
with  a  rich  and  ftrong  imagination, 
alw^ays  upon  the  wing,  and  never  tir¬ 
ed  with  afpiring.  Hence  it  was,  that, 
though  he  wrote  as  young  as  Cowley, 
he  had  no  puerilities  ;  and  his  earlieft 
.  produdions  were  fo  far  from  having 
any  thing  in  them  mean  and  trifling* 
that,  like  the  junior  comi 


ties  ftiould  adopt  him  as  their  own. 
But  the  eledors  of  Trinity-college 
having  the  preference  of  choice  that 
year,  they  relblutely  eleded  him  ;  who 
yet,  being  invited  at  the  fame  time  to 
Chri ft- church,  chofe  to  accept  of  a 
lludentlhip  there.  Mr  Smith’s  per- 
fedions,  as  well  natural  as  acquired, 
feem  to  have  been  formed  upon  Ho¬ 
race’s  plan,  who  fays  in  his  Art  of 
Poetry, 

— Ego  nec  ftudium  fine  divite  'vena, 

Nrc  rude  quid  profit  •video  ingeniumtalteriusjic 
Altera  pofeit  opem  res-t  O'  conjurat  amice* 

He  w^as  endowed  by  Nature  with 
all  thofe  excellent  and  neceflary  qua¬ 
lifications  which  are  previous  to  the 
accompiilhment  of  a  great  man.  His 
memory  wras  large  and  tenacious,  yet 
by  a  curious  felicity  chiefly  fufceptible 
of  the  fiheft  imprefiions  it  received 
from  the  bell  authors  he  read,  which 
it  alw'ays  preferved  in  their  primitive 
ftrength  and  amiable  order. 

He  had  a  quicknefs  of  apprehen- 
fioh,  and  vivacity  of  underftanding, 
■wdtich  eafily  took  in  and  furmounted 
the  moft  fubtle  and  knotty  parts  of 
mathematics  and  metaphyiics.  His 
witw'as  prompt  and  flowing,  yetfolid 
and  piercing;  his  tafte  delicate,  his 
head  clear,  and  his  way  of  exprefling 
his  thoughts  perfpicuous  and  engag¬ 
ing.  I  lhall  fay  nothing  of  his  per- 
fon,  which  yet  w^as  fo  w'ell  turned^  that 
no  negled  of  himfelf  in  his  drefs 
could  render  it  difagreeable  ;  info- 
much  that  the  fair  fex,  who  obferved 
and  efteemed  him,  at  once  com¬ 
mended  and  Improved  him  by  the 
name  of  the  handfome  floven.  Ah 
eager  but  generous  and  noble  emula¬ 
tion  grew  up  with  him  ;  which  (as  it 
were  a  rational  fort  of  inftin<5l)  pufh- 
cd  him  upon  llrivinir  to  excel  in 


pofitions  of 
Mr  Stepney,,  they  may  make  grey  au¬ 
thors  blufli.  There  are  many  of  his 
firft  eflays  in  oratory,  in  epigram, 
elegy,  and  epic,  ftill  handed  about 
the  univerfity  in  manufeript,  which 
fliewr  a  mafterly  hand  ;  and,  though 
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old  or  new  philofophy,  no  afluming 
way  of  dictating  to  others,  which  are 
faults  (though  excufable)  which  fo me 
are  infenfibly  led  into,  who  are  con- 
ftrained  to  dwell  long  within  the  walls 
of  a  private  college.  His  converfa- 
tion  was  pleafant  and  inftrudlive  ;  and 
what  Horace  fays  of  Plotius,  Varius, 
and  Virgil,  might  juftly  be  applied  to 
him : 

Nil  ego  co7ituleritn  juciinJo  fanus  amico. 

Sat.  V.  lib.  I. 

As  corre<fl:  a  writer  as  he  was  in 
hfs  mod  elaborate  pieces,  lie  read  the 
works  of  others  with  candour,  and 
refer ved  his  greatell  feverity  for  his 
own  compofitions  ;  being  readier  to 
chcrilh  and  advance,  than  damp  or 
deprefs  a  rifing  genius,  and  as  pa¬ 
tient  of  being  excelled  himfelf  (if  any 
could  excel  him)  as  indullrioiui  to  ex¬ 
cel  others.  ^ 

It  were  to  be  wiflied  he  had  con¬ 
fined  himfelf  to  a  particular  profef- 
fion,  who  was  capable  of  furpafllng  in 
any;  but  in  this  his  want  of  applica¬ 
tion  was  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to 
his  want  of  due  encouragement. 

He  pafTed  through  the  exercifes  of 
the  college  and  univerlity  with  ur.u 
fual  applaufe  ;  and,  though  he  often 
fufFered  his  friends  to  call  him  off 
from  his  retirements,  and  to  lengthen 
out  thofe  jovial  avocations,  yet  his 
return  to  his  (Indies  was  fo  much  the 
more  palTionate,  and  his  attention  up¬ 
on  thofe  refined  pleafures  of  reading 
and  thinking  fo  vehement  (to  which 
his  facetious  and  unbended  intervals 
bore  no  proportion),  that  the  habit 
grew  upon  him,  and  the  feries  of 
meditation  and  refledlion  being  kept 
up  whole  weeks  together,  he  could 
better  fort  his  ideas,  and  take  in  the 
fundry  parts  of  a  fcience  at  one  view, 
without  interruption  or  confufion. 

Mr  Smith  had  a  long  and  perfed 
intimacy  with  all  the  Greek  and  La¬ 
tin  Claffics  ;  with  whom  he  had  care¬ 
fully  compared  whatever  was  v/orth 
perufing  in  the  French,  Spanifli,  and 


Italian  (to  which  languages  he  was 
no  ftranger),  and  in  all  the  celebrated 
writers  of  his  own  country.  But 
then,  according  to  the  curious  obfer- 
vation  of  the  late  Earl  of  Shaftelbury, 
he  kept  the  poet  in  awe  by  regular 
criticifm,  and,  as  it  were,  married  the 
two  arts  for  their  mutual  fupport 
and  improvement.  There  was  not  a 
trad  of  credit  upon  that  fubjed, 
which  he  had  not  diligently  examin 
ed,  from  Ariliotle  down  to  Hedelin 
and  Boffu;  fo  that,  having  each  rule 
conflautly  before  him,  he  could  carr 
the  art  through  every  poem,  ar-d  at 
once  point  out  the  graces  and  d 
formiiies.  By  this  means  he  feemed 
to  read  with  a  defign  to  corred,  as 
well  as  to  imitate. 

His  Bodleian  fpeech,  though  taken 
from  a  remote  and  imperfed  cm>\ 
hath  (hewn  the  world  how  rreat  a 
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mafter  he  was  of  the  Ciceronian  tlo 
quence,  mixed  with  the  concifencl 
and  force  of  i/ciiudthene.s,  the  cl 
gant  and  moving  turns  of  l^iiny,  a 
the  acute  and  wile  rctledions  of  Ta 
citus. 

Since  Temple  and  R'ffcomnv.n,  no 
man'underitood  Horace  bettta',  efpe 
cialiy  as  to  his  happy  diodion,  rolling 
numbers,  beautiful  imagery,  and  al 
ternatc  mixture  of  the  foie  and  the 
fublime. 

His  works  are  not  many,  and  thofe 
fcattered  up  and  down  in  Mifceilanies 
and  Coilcdions,  being  wrellcd  from 
him  by  his  friends  with  great  diffcul 
ty  and  rcludance.  All  of  them  t 
gether  make  but  a  fmail  pare  of  that 
much  greater  body  which  lies  dil'pc 
fed  in  the  poffeifion  of  numerous  ac 
quaintance  ;  and  cannot  perhaps  be 
made  entire,  without  great  injulllcc  to 
him,  becaufe  few  of  them  had  hi 
laft  Jiand,  and  the  tranferiber  was  of¬ 
ten  obliged  to  take  the  liberties  of  a 
friend.  Ills  condolance  for  the  death 
of  Mr  Philips  is  full  of  tlie  nobleff 
beauties,  and  hath  done  jultlce  to  the 
alhes  of  that  fecond  Milton,  whofe 
writings  will  lail  as  long  as  the  En 


Monfieur  Boileau,  though  truly  va- 
luable,  was  far  Ihort  of  it.  He  pro* 
pofeJ  a  large  addition  to  this  work, 
of  notes  and  obfervations  of  his  own, 
with  an  entire  fyftem  of  the  Art  cf 
Poetry,  in  three  books,  under  the  title 
of  Thought^  Didioriy  and  Figure,  I 
faw  the  laft  of  thefe  per  fed!,  and  in  a 
fair  copy,  in  which  he  ihevved  prodi¬ 
gious  judgment  and  reading ;  and 
particularly  had  reformed  the  Art  of 
Rhetoric,  by  reducing  that  Vaft  and 
confufed  heap  of  terms,  with  w  hich  a 
long  fucctlhon  of  pedants  had  encum¬ 
bered  the  world,  lo  a  very  narrow 
compals,  comprehending  all  that  was 
ufeful  and  ornamental  in  poetry. — 
Lnder  each  head  and  chapter,  he  in¬ 
tended  to  make  remarks  upon  all  the 
ancients  and  moderns,  the  Greek, 
Latin,  Englilh,  Spaniih,  and  Italian 
poets,  and  to  note  their  feverai  beau¬ 
ties  and  defers. 

What  remains  of  his  works  is  left, 
as  I  am  informed,  in  the  hands  of 
men  of  worth  and  judgment,  who 
loved  him.  It  cannot  be  fuppofed 
they  would  fupprefs  any  thing  that 
was  his,  but  out  of  refpe<Jl  to  his  me¬ 
mory,  and  for  want  of  proper  hands 
to  fmifh  what  fo  great  a  genius  had 
begun. 

Of  Smith  I  can  yet  fay  a  little  more. 
He  was  a  man  of  fuch  eftimation 
among  his  companions,  that  the  ca- 
fual  cenfures  or  pralTes  which  he 
dropped  in  converfation  were  confi- 
dered,  like  thofe  of  Scaliger,  as  wor¬ 
thy  of  prefervation. 

He  had  great  readinefs  and  exa(51- 
nefs  of  criticifm,  and  by  a  curfory 
glance  over  a  new  compofitlon  would 
exa<flly  tell  al!  its  faults  and  beauties. 

He  wras  remarkable  for  the  power 
of  reading  with  great  rapidity,  and  of 
retaining,  with  great  fidelity,  what 
he  fo  eafily  colleded. 

He  therefore  ajways  knew  what  the 
prefent  quefti6n  required;  and  when 
his  friends  exprefled  their  wonder  at 
his  acquifitions,  made  in  a  ftate  of  a  - 
parent  negligence  and  drunkennef , 


lilh  language,  gencrofity,  and  va¬ 
lour. 

Every  fubje<51  that  paiTcd  under  his 
pen  had  all  the  life,  proportion,  and 
embelliihments  beftowed  on  it,  which 
an  exquifite  Ikill,  a  w’arm  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  a  cool  judgment,  could  pof- 
fibly  bellow  on  it.  The  epic,  ly¬ 
ric,  elegiac,  every  fort  of  poetry  he 
touched  upon  (and  he  had  touched 
upon  a  great  variety),  was  railed  to 
its  proper  height,  and  the  differences 
between  each  of  them  cbferved  with 
a  judicio  us  a«curacy. 

His  P  hie  dr  a  is  a  confummate  tra^ 
gedy,  and  the  fuccefs  of  it  was  as  great 
as  the  moll  fanguine  expectations  of 
his  friends  could  promife  or  forefee. 

No  man  had  a  jufter  notion  cf  the 
difficulty  of  coinpofing  than  Mr 
Smith,  and  he  fometimes  would  cre¬ 
ate  greater  difficulties  than  he  had 
reafon  to  apprehend.  Writing  with 
cafe,  what  (as  Mr  Wycherley  fpeaks) 
may  be  eafily  written,  moved  his  in¬ 
dignation,  When  he  was  writing  up¬ 
on  a  fubjeCt,  he  would  ferioufly  con- 
j  lider  what  Demofthenes,  Homer, 
Virgil,  or  Horace,  if  alive,  would  fay 
upon  that  occafion,  which  whetted 
him  to  exceed  Iiimfelf  as  well  as 
others. 

Some  few  years  before  his  death, 
he  had  engaged  himfelf  in  feverai 
confidcrable  undertakings  ;  in  ail 
which  he  had  prepared  the  world  to 
cxpeCl  mighty  things  from  him,  I 
have  fecn  about  ten  fheets  of  his 
FngliJJj  Pindar^  which  exceeded  any 
thing  of  that  kind  1  could  ever  hope 
for  in  our  own  language.  He  had 
drawn  out  the  plan  of  a  tragedy  of 
the  Lady  Jaue  Grey^  and  had  gone 
through  feverai  feenes  of  it. 

His  greateft  and  nobleft  undertak¬ 
ing  was  Longinus.  He  had  finifhed 
ail  entire  tranflation  of  the  Sublime^ 
which  he  fent  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Rich¬ 
ard  Parker,  a  friend  of  his,  late  of 
Merton  College,  an  exaCl  critic  in  the 
Greek  tongue,  from  whom  it  came  to 
my  hands.  The  French  verfion  of 
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he  never  difeovered  his  hours  of 
reading  or  method  of  lludy,  but  in¬ 
volved  himfelf  in  affeded  lilence,  and 
fed  his  own  vanity  with  their  admi¬ 
ration  and  conjectures. 

One  practice  he  had,  which  was 
eafily  obi'erved :  if  any  thought  or 
image  was  prefented  to  his  mind, 
that  he  could  ufe  or  improve,  he  did 
not  fuffer  it  to  be  loft  ;  but,  amidft  the 
jollity  of  a  tavern,  or  in  the  warniih 
of  converfation,  very  diligently  com 
mitted  it  to  paper. 

Thus  it  was  that  he  had  gathered 
two  quires  of  hints  for  his  new  trage¬ 
dy  ;  of  which  Rowe,  when  they  were 
put  into  his  hands,  could  make,  as  he 
fays,  very  little  ufe,  but  which  the  col¬ 
lector  confidered  as  a  valuable  ftock 
of  materials 

When  he  came  to  London,  his  way 
of  life  coiinc(5ted  him  with  the  licen¬ 
tious  and  dilTolute;  and  he  afte^ed 
the  airs  and  gaiety  of  a  man  of  plea- 
fur  e  ;  but  his  drefs  was  always  defi¬ 
cient:  fcholaftic  cloudinefs  ftlll  hung 
about  him,  and  his  merriment  ’-vus 
fure  to  produce  the  fcorn  of  his  com¬ 
panions. 

»  Having  refolved  to  try  again  the 
fortune  of  the  ftage  with  the  ftory  of 
l.ady  Jane  Grey,  he  formed  his  plan, 
arranged  hi^  materials,  and  declared 
that  a  few  months  would  complete 
his  deugn  ;  and,  that  he  might  pur- 
fue  his  work  with  fewer  avocations, 
he  was,  in  June  1710,  invited  by  Mr 
George  Ducket  to  his  houfe  at  Har 
tham  in  Wiltlliire.  Here  he  found 
filch  opportunities  of  fndulgcnce  as 
did  nor  much  forward  his  ftudies,  and 
particularly  fome  ftrong  ale  too  deli¬ 
cious  to  be  refifted.  He  eat  and 
drank  till  he  found  niinfelf  plethoric: 
and  t  len,  refolvi ng  to  eafe  himfclt  by 
evacuation,  he  wrote  to  an  apcthecai  y 
in  the  neighbourhood  a  prefeription 
ol  .«  purge  fo  forcible,  that  tlic  apo¬ 
thecary  thought  it  was  his  duty  to 
delay  it  till  he  had  given  notice  of  its 
danger.  Smith,  not  pleafed  with  tiie 
contradi^tiouot  a  ihopman,  and  boaft- 


ful  of  his  own  knowledge,  treated  the 
notice  with  rude  contempt,  atid  fwal- 
lowed  his  own  medicine,  which,  in 
July  1710,  brought  him  to  the  grave. 
He  was  buried  at  Hurtham.  • 

SKETCHES  df  the  CHHRJCTERS 

and  Political  Principles  of  the  prefent 

Members  $f  the  Houst  of  Com¬ 
mons.  [P.  43.] 

CAMELFORD. 

Jamfs  M*Pherson,  Efq; 

R  M'PHERSON’s  charaiftcr 
has  been  fo  dilfercntly  repre- 
fented  by  the  advocates  fi^r  dltTerent 
political  principles,  that  it  is  almoft 
impotlible  to  convey  any  fiicli  de- 
Icription  of  him  as  fhail  efcape  the 
imputation  of  unjuft  prejudice  on 
one  fide,  or  violent  partiality  on  the 
other.  As  an  author,  and  as  a  man, 
his  chara<fter  has  been  equally  the  fub- 
jeift  of  extravagant  eulogy  and  acri¬ 
monious  reprehenfion.  He  has  been 
reprefented  by  fome  as  the  moft  ori¬ 
ginal  and  exalted  poetic  genius  fince 
the  days  of  Homer ;  wiiile  others, 
equally  oiitre^  reduce  him  fo  the  hum¬ 
ble  predicamenc  of  a  cold  colkifior, 
and  will  hardly  allow  him  a  higher 
fituation  in  the  fcale  of  authorlhip, 
than  that  of  a  mere  mechanical  com¬ 
piler,  or  the  induftrious  lUuricator  of 
vifionary  improbabilities.  The  aiftual 
truth,  how’ever,  feems  to  be  between 
thefe  two  contrary  deferiptions,  and 
it  would  imply  as  great  a  defeift  of 
underftanding  as  candour,  to  dif- 
pute  Mr  M‘Pherfon’s  prctenfions  to 
this  degree  of  panegyric,  that  he  is  a 
learned  fcnfible  man,  and  a  moft  pe¬ 
netrating,  elegant,  intelligent  writer. 
His  Hiftory  of  Oppofitlon  is  alone  a 
fufficient  demonftration  of  the  truth 
of  thefe  remarks,  and  if  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  it  he  had  attended  lefs  to  the 
disflates  of  party  zeal,  and  had  obeyed 
with  lefs  bias  the  genuine  fiiggeftions 
of  his  natural  judgment,  this  might 
cerlainiy  have  been  fairly  denomin.v 


mounted  to  at  lead  fo  much.  Plun¬ 
dered  by  the  mod  ufurious  contrads, 
and  defrauded  by  every  degree  of  ra¬ 
pacity  and  injudice,  even„  reduced  to 
the  lad  extreme  ,of  necedity,  Sir 
Charles  Bampfylde^has  preferved  the 
charadler  of  a  fair  and  honourable 
man,  and  has  given  a  driking  indance 
that  the  pride  of  an  Englilh  gentle¬ 
man,  though  it  may  reduce  him  to 
misfortune,  will  ever  keep  him  above 
meannefs. 

John  Baring,  Efq; 

IB  a  banker  in  London,  in  which 
he  polFe^es  what  is  called  a  drong 
natural  intered.  He  is  a  man  of  a 
good  fortune,  and  a  very  rcfpedabic 
character.  His  brother,  Mr  Francis 
Baring,  is  one  of  the  Ead  India  Di¬ 
rectors  ;  and  from  the  influence,  pro¬ 
bably,  of  that  connection,  more  than 
from  any  other  circumdance,  this 
member  is  the  avowed  and  dedfad 
friend  of  the  prefent  Adminidratioii, 

WEYMOUTH. 

Right  Hon,  WfiLBORE  Ellis. 

THIS  gentleman  is  a  driking  ex¬ 
ample,  .that  great  abilities,  or  great 
original  connections,  are  not  always 
effentially  necelTary  in  tlie  attainment 
of  the  highed  confidence,  and  mod 
lucrative  employments  in  the  (late. 
Without  talents  of  any  kind,  except 
fuch  as  are  amply  implied  in  the  lit¬ 
tle  term  j'ervility^  he  has  contrived  to 
introduce  himfelf  to  the  high  office  of 
treafurer  of  the  navy,  a  place  at  this 
time  worth  20,oool.  a-year  ;  and  al- 
fo  to  the  didinguiffied  honour  of  be¬ 
ing  one  of  the  feleCl  few  who  deter¬ 
mine  upon  the  fate  of  nations  in  his 
Majedy’s  privy  council.  No  dronger 
proof  need  be  adduced  of  the  extent 
of  his  influence,  than  a  bare  recapitu¬ 
lation  of  its  effects. — Exclufive  of 
the  immenfely  advantageous  fitiiatlon 
which  he  has  procured  for  himfelf,  he 
has  been  able  to  obtain  a  barony  lor 
his  elded  nephew,  an  Iridi  bilhopricV 


ted  the  fird  political  production  of 
thefe  latter  days — Mr  M‘Pherfon 
was  find  introduced  to  the  world  un¬ 
der  the  aufpices  of  the  Earl  of  Bute, 
a  circumdance  which  has  contributed 
much  more  to  the  peculiar  unpopula¬ 
rity  which  he  has  experienced,  than 
any  perfonal  qualities  of  his  own. 
He  fits  now  in  Parliament  for  the 
•fird  time,  and  without  doubt  will 
prove  an  uniform  partizan  of  the  pre¬ 
fent  Adminidration.  It  is  dill  a 
quedion  with  liberal  men,  whether  or 
not  private  gratitude  is  not  as  lauda¬ 
ble  a  feeling  as  a  rigorous  attach¬ 
ment  to  political  judice  : — Thofe  who 
incline  to  the  lefs  exalted  but  more 
amiable  opinion  will  not,  perhaps, 
think  it  a  blemidi  in  the  character  of 
Mr  M‘Pherfon,  that  he  will  be  the 
fteady  friend  and  implicit  advocate 
for  thofe  men  who  have  brought  bin; 
into  notice,  confequence,  and  compe¬ 
tency. 

John  Pardoe,  Efq; 

THIS  gentleman  is  alfo  a  new 
member,  and  fon  of  one  of  the  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Ead  India  Company. - 

He  is  a  very  young  man,  and  has,  as 
yet,  done  nothing  that  could  either 
judify  cenfurc,  or  entitle  him  to 
praife.  The  place  of  his  reprefenta- 
tion,  which  is  certainly  a  miniderial 
borough,  and  the  nature  of  his  con¬ 
nections,  leave  no  doubt  that  he  will 
vote  in  Parliament  on  the  fide  of  Ad- 
mini  dration. 


Sir  Charles  Warwick  Bampfylde, 

THE  former  member,  who  owes 
his  re-eleCtion  to  the  friendlhip  and 
attachment  of  the  electors  to  his  fa¬ 
mily.  This  gentleman  had  the  pecu¬ 
liar  felicity  of  fpending  his  fortune 
whild  he  had  vigour  and  youth  to  en¬ 
joy  it ;  for  before  he  fucceeded  to  his 
cdate,  though  fcarcely  25  years  of 
age,  he  had  fpent  nearly  two-thirds 
of  it  \  that  is,  his  annuity  debts  a¬ 
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The  PrefiJent  having  taken  the 
chair,  addreircd  the  meeting  as  fol¬ 
lows  ; 

Friends  and  Kei^hhoiirsy 

It  is  a  very  agreeable  amufement 
thus  to  meet  amongil  ourfclves,  and 
to  fpend  thel'e  long  nights  in  a  rati¬ 
onal  manner  ;  and  when  amufement 
is  likewife  blended  with  inftruTioii, 
it  makes  a  very  valuable  addition. 

Hiilbandry,  my  friends,  is  fuch  an 
extenlive  fcience,  that  the  oldell  of 
US  need  not  be  alhained  to  come  to 
fchool  and  learn.  Where  can  this  be 
better  attained  than  by  each  of  us 
communicating  to  the  club  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  work  in  \vhich  we  are  all 
daily  engaged  ?  The  qiiellion  for  this 
night  is  framed,  therefore,  upon  ex- 
tenfive  grounds,  fo  as  each  of  us  may 
have  an  opportunity  cS  delivering  our 
opinion.  It  is,  “  How  is  a  farm 
eafieft  managed,  fo  as  to  be  kept  in 
good  order,  and  turn  out  the  moll 
beneficial  to  the  tenant 

J\Ir  liujtic  Veritas  opened  the  de¬ 
bate. 

Mr  Prefident 


for  his  fecond,  and  a  commiffioner  of 
the  cuftoms  for  the  third,  together 
with  the  canonry  of  Chrift-chureh  for 
his  friend  Dr  Hemmington.  It  is 
extremely  fingular,  that  with  all  his 
apparent  confequence,  with  all  thefe 
feeming  indications  of  fuperior  power, 
he  is  yet  a  mere  political  non  with¬ 
out  eloquence  in  the  fenate,  authority 
in  the  cabinet,  or  intelligence  as  a 
man  of  bulinefs.  There  is  fomething 
pcrfedtly  w’onderful  in  fuch  extraordi¬ 
nary  fuccefs  under  fuch  circumllan- 
ces,  and  the  only  probable,  and  in¬ 
deed  the  only  charitable  folution  the 
paradox  admits,  is  to  refer  it  to  fata- 
lity. 

William  Chaffin  Grove,  Efq; 

IS  an  invariable  advocate  for  Ad- 
rAiniftration,  but  not  diftinguilhed  in 
a  particular  degree  for  any  other 
quality,  either  good  or  bad. 

Debates  of  a  Farming-Club  in 
Eaji- Lothian, 

To  the  Publisher  of  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine. 


very  one  is  partial 
to  his  own  conduct,’ and  ready  to  pre¬ 
fer  his  own  to  that  ol  his  neighbour. 
The  method  which  I  follow  in  the- 
management  of  uiy  firm,  is  to  keep 
as  few’  fervaius  as  poilible,  to  be  con¬ 
tinually  upon  the  head  of  tliole  I* 
have,  and  to  confider  deliberately  be¬ 
forehand  every  piece  of  work  I  have 
to  do;  By  this  means  1  have  a  fmal- 
ler  Hocking,  but,  at  tlie  fame  time,  as 
good  crops  as  any  of  my  neighbours™ 
You  all  know  my  farm  is  finally 
about  8o  acres  is  the  meafuremeut  of 
the  whole;  but  it  is  ;dl  arable,  and  oi 
good  pliable  quality.  I  juft  keep  two 
w’orking-fervants,  and  four  lioi  fes. — 
I  have  no  grafs  but  what  ferves  my 
horfes  and  cattle  for  food.  So,  after 
I  dcdu<^t  my  piece  fallow,  I  do  noc 
exceed  to  bolls  corn- lowing.  I  fow 
w’heat  every  four  years,  and  fallow 
every  eighth  year,  f  think  my  land. 
I  is  kept  in  middilng  good  order, 

1  1  do  not  know  in  wdvat  laani 


Debating  focieues  are  of  ef- 
fential  fervice  to  us  country 
people  in  thefe  long  w’inter  nights. —  ^ 
We  are  both  amuied  and  inftruded 
by  the  difeourfes  there  delivered,  and 
that  time  Is  ufefully  confumed,  which 
would  otherwife  hang  heavy  upon  our 
hands. 

I  attended  one  of  thefe  meetings 
the  other  evening.  It  was  compoftd 
of  about  a  dozen  of  the  neiglibouring 
farmers,  w’ho  meet  w’eekiy  for  the 
fake  of  mutual  improvement  in  agri¬ 
culture.  The  names  of  the  members 
who  met  that  night  were,  Mr  Rural 
Fortunatus,  Mr  Riiltic  Veritas,  Mr 
Thomas  Gripficker,  Mr  Splendor 
Hopeful,  Mr  Timotliy  WagltalF,  Mr 
John  Doolittle,  Mr  John  Urban,  Mr 
Benjamin  Bicker ftaff.  Bonus  Homo, 
and  Pliilo-Georgicon.  Mr  John  Ur¬ 
ban  eleded  prefident.. 


and 


rable  lofer,  and  faw  I  mud  change 
my  fchemcs  if  I  wanted  to  proi'per, 

I  therefore  fowed  ray  fallow  with 
wheat,  and  in  the  fp.ring  with  pafture 
feeds.  All  the  barley  land,  free  from 
couch  grafs,  I  fowed^  with  red  clover 
and  rye  grafs.  I  cut  it  the  year  af¬ 
ter,  and  plowed  down  the  fecond  crop 
of  clover  for  wheat. 

In  the  fccond  year  I  fowed  about 
10  acres  turnips ;  fallowed  other  lo 
acres  of  the  heavieft  of  my  foil ;  tur¬ 
ned  off  the  half  of  my  horfes,  and 
fowed  down  all  thefe  wdth  the  fubfe- 
queiit  crop. 

In  a  few  words,  I  (hall  now  inform 
you  how  I  go  on.  I  have  200  acres, 
for  which  I  pay  300 1.  1  keep  eight 

horfes ;  have  80  acres  in  pafture  grafs; 
10  acres  in  broad  clover ;  10  acres  in 
turnips  ;  10  acres  in  fallow ;  30  acres 
in  wheat ;  30  acres  barley  ;  10  acres 
beans ;  and  20  acres  oats.  The  laft 
I  intend  always  upon  my  new  ground, 
as  I  found  that  1  had  better  crops  of 
them  upon  my  poor  niuir,  than  on 
my  rich  old-going  infield. 

Mr  John  Doolittle.  I  farm  in  the 
old  way.  I  never  liked  any  of  the 
new  inventions  fince  the  Englilh  fad- 
dle  broke  my  Punch’s  back.  I  mind 
that  the  old  folks  made  more  money 
than  we  all  do  now;  we  (hould  there¬ 
fore  try  to  follow  their  fafhions,  and  la¬ 
bour  as  they  did:  This  is  ray  opinion, 
Mr  Prefident. 

Mr  Tho?nas  Gripficker.  I  am  at¬ 
tached  to  no  fyftem  of  farming,  but 
try  every  thing,  and  chufe  what  is 
beft.  My  farm  is  moftly  a  poor  clay 
upon  a  wet  bottom,  I  ufed  to  fol¬ 
low  the  faftiion  of  mv  neighbours  at 

4  O 

firft — fallow  as  much  as  I  had  dung 
for ;  make  this  wheat,  which  I  ufually 
had  middling  good  ;  but  the  fucceed- 
ing  barleys  w^as  good  for  nothing. — 
About  fix  years  ago,  when  the  fov/- 
ing  of  lintfecd  became  common,  1 
tried  a  couple  of  acres.  This  paid 
me  better  than  any  acre  of  wheat  I 
ever  had.  The  next  year  I  therefore 
dipped  deeper  into  this  article.  1 


Mr  Benjamin  Bickerjlaff.  The 
mode  of  management  fpoken  of  by 
the  laft  fpeakcr  is  very  abfurd.  Per¬ 
haps  ic  may  be  moft  profitable  for  the 
courfe  of  a  few  years,  but  that  the 
ground  muft  be  ruined  at  the  long- 
run  is  beyond  difpute. 

It  is  a  truth  well  known,  that  our 
old  corn- lands  have  been  ploughed 
and  WTOUght  fo  long,  that  they  are 
now  almoft  become  barren.  Fallow¬ 
ing  and  dunging  have  been  tried, 
but  thefe  have  been  found  to  be  par¬ 
tial  remedies.  The  foil  is  found  to 
be  exhaufted,  and  nothing  but  a  re- 
freibnient  of  grafs  will  recover  it  to 
its  primitive  fertility. 

1  am,  therefore,  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  no  farm  can  be  managed  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  without  a  very  confiderable 
quantity,  at  leaft  one  third  of  it,  being 
kept  in  grafs. 

Bonus  Homo  next  rofe  up  ; 

Mr  Prefident, — I  entered  to  the 
farm  I  prefently  poftefs  about  five 
years  ago.  It  is  moftly  compofed  of 
old  croft  land,  with  a  few  acres  of 
muir,  and  Hands  me  altogether  full 
30  Ihillings  per  acre.  It  Ihould  be 
none  of  the  worft  quality  at  this  rent. 
The  truth  is,  I  was  miftaken  in  my 
opinion  about  it.  I  cafily  faw  it  was 
a  rich  generous  loam,  with  as  much 
clay  amongft  it  as  to  make  a  proper 
.  mixture,  but  none  to  hinder  it  from 
w6rking  at  all  feafons.  I  did  not  ad¬ 
vert  that  it  had  been  plowed  ever 
lince  plowing  came  into  the  country; 
that  it  was  a  Jiotbed  of  annuals  from 
the  dung  it  had  for  ages  received, 
and  a  magazine  for  quicks  from  the 
few  fallows  its  lazy  pofteffors  had 
given  it. 

I'ull  of  the  thoughts  of  its  quality, 
I  fowed  the  firft  year  every  acre  of  it, 
except  about  lo  acres,  which  I  refer- 
ved  tor  fallow,  and  a  few  more  for 
the  maintenance  of  horfes  and  cattle. 
I  expected  a  plentiful  return  :  judge, 
then,  how  great  my  difappoiiitment 
was,  when  1  did  not  receive  above  fix 
grains  free.  T  was  a  very  confide- 
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fowed  1 0  acres  of  it ;  fuccefs  ftill  at¬ 
tended  me.  What  with  premiums, 
and  the  good  price  my  laved  feed 
bore,  I  drew  more  money  for  thefe 
10  acres  than  I  ufed  to  do  for  all  my 
corn  together.  I  have,  therefore, 
fince  that  time,  continued  fowing 
lintfeed ;  and  I  would  earneflly  re¬ 
commend  this  pradicc  to  every 
one  who  poffe/res  a  foil  fimilar  to 
mine. 

Mr  Benjamin  BickerJIaff'.  I  have 
attended  very  ferioiifly  to  what  Mr 
Gripficker  has  fpoken.  I  would  beg 
leave  to  aik  him, — What  quantity  of 
feed  he  fows  per  acre? — How  much  , 
his  increafe  ufually  is  ?  How  many  j 
Hones  Ikutched  flax  he  raifes  per 
acre  ? — And  what  price  his  iced  and 
flax  ufually  bear  ? 

Mr  T'koinas  Gripjicker,  I  am  very 
ready  to  give  all  information  in  my 
power.  I  fow  commonly  lix  pecks 
per  acre  ;  At  firit  I  gave  eight,  hut 
found  it  grew  too  thick  ;  a  middling 
crop  is  thirty  pecks  feed  per  acre,  and 
from  twelve  to  fixteen'  Hones  flax, 
tron  weight.  The  feed  fells  at  or 
about  3  i.  per  hoglhead  ol  twenty 
pecks,  barley  meafure,  and  the  lint 
from  7  s.  to  9  s.  per  ftone. 

Philo-Georgicon.  Agriculture  has 
always  been  my  flivourite  (ludy  ;  and 
I  love  nothing  more  than  to  be  bring¬ 
ing  every  part  of  that  noble  fcience 
to  the  touchftone  of  experiment.  Mr 
Gripficker  mentions  flax  :  I  tried  it 
Ibme  years  ago,  but  found,  from  the 
refult  of  the  trial,  that  I  could  not 
cultivate  it  to  my  profit.  I  fowed 
it  upon  a  rich  old  ley  ;  but  it  was 
choaked  by  fuch  immenfe  crouds  of 
annuals,  that  the  field,  akhough  in 
the  higheft  order,  was  prepared  lor  a 
fallow.  My  opinion  of  flax  is,  that 
upon  fome  foils  it  is  a  period  nui- 
fance,  in  others  a  moft  valuable  plant. 
One  Ihould,  therefore,  before  fowing 
a  pickle  of  it,  carefully  attend  if  there 
be  any  annuals  in  his  fields,  or,  w’hic*li 
is  the  fame  thing,  if  the  foil  be  incli- 
aed  to  it  if  his  field  be  cf  any 
VoL.  H. 


depth, — be  inclined  to  wetnefs, — 
and  lately  in  grai's,  flax  may  be 
truflcd,  but  I  would  adv’fe  none 
other  to  be  tried.  * 

Beans,  Mr  Prefident,  arc  my  fa¬ 
vourites.  I  have  them  all  in  neaC 
regular  two  feet  drills.  How'  pretty 
do  they  appear,  when  growing  in 
that  orderly  method,  in  comparifoii 
of  the  confufed  cavalcade  of  a  broad 
call !  My  increafe  pays  well  for  every 
halfpenny  of  trouble.  I  feklom  have 
Icfs  than  twelve  bolls  of  tliem  per 
acre,  and  good  wdieat  ahvays  follows. 

1  lhall  conclude  what  I  have  to 
fay  in  a  few  words  :  Let  farms  b;: 
fmall,  let  them  be  w^ell  attended  to. 
and  kept  thoroughly  clean,  and  they 
are  not  taken  altogether  out  of  their 
w’ay,  the  polfcifor  will  never  mifs  aji 
adequate  return  for  his  money. 

Air  Rural  Foriunaius.  I  am  but  :i 
bad  fpeaker,  but  lhall  attempt  to  givi 
you  an  account  of  my  farm.  I  loo’c 
it  ten  years  ago,  when  land  was  :\z 
its  height.  1  had  jull  26c  acres,  for 
W'hich  I  undertook  to  pay  480!. — 
long  rent,  you  will  fay,  indeed.  | 

the  neighbours  faid,  and  all  iny  friendi 
proclaimed  me  a  ruined  man.  Bqt  I 
kept  up  my  fpirits  ;  and,  for  my 
comfort,  four- fifths  of  my  farm  waj; 
in  grafs  when  I  entered  to  it.  My 
landlord,  to  do  him  jufiice,  furnilhed 
me  with  a  complete  mains,  and  I 
thought  I  was  well  inlitled  to  it.  I 
began  the  firil  year  upon  a  lixty  acre 
park,  of  the  oldell  of  the  grafs.  This 
I  made  oats ;  the  old  going  land  I 
made  barley  and  peafe,  except  a  few' 
acres  of  the  foulelt  which  1  kept  for 
fummer-work  ;  and,  to  eafe  iny  hand, 

I  fow  ed  the  bai  ley  all  w  ith  grafs-feeds. 
My  oats  turned  out  amazingly  ;  for 
from  my  fixiy  acres  I  had  18  large 
ftucks,  of  about  forty  bolls  each.  Well, 
this  was  a  good  beginning.  The 
next  year  I  made  this  field  hall  bar¬ 
ley  half  beans,  ploughed  about  forty- 
acres  more  of  my  grals,  and  the  prices 
being  up,  I  fuccccded  to  my  highelt 
exp^C-a'uons.  Having  fuch  a  hulh 
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of  draw,  I  made  an  anaa  zing  quan¬ 
tity’  of  dung,  which  enabled  me  to 
faw  large  fields  of  wheat.  The  fourth 
year  alter  I  entered  to  the  farm,  I 
had  no  lei's  than  twenty  wheat  (lacks, 
and  fold  that  year  above  6co  bolls, 
befides  maintaining  the  family,  and 
towing  next  crop.  I  now  keep  about 
fixty  acres  grals,  often  make  rag-fah 
low  of  part  of  it,,  and  few  it  with 
wheat.  I  have  fourteen  horfes,  which 
I  work  in  feven  ploughs.  I  fowed 
lall  year  fifty  bolls  w’heat,  thirty  bolls 
peale  and  beans,  lixty  bolls  barley, 
and  forty  bolls  oats,  I  declare,  if  1 
were  to  take  another  farm,  T  would 
be  for  one  fimilar  to  this  I  have  ; 
and  as  for  my  method  of  nianage- 
ment,  I  leave  my  crops,  which  have 
always  been  the  crack  of  the  country, 
to  anfwer  for  it. 

'  Mr  Tbrothy  I  have  heard 

ftrangc  details  this  night,  Mr  Pre- 
fident*  I  freely  own  I  cannot  match 
my  good  neighbours,  who  have  fpoken 
before  me.  I  will  try,  however,  if  1 
can  buckle  words  together,  and  tell 
you  what  is  doing  upon  my  little 
mailing. 

My  farm,  Mr  Prefident,  will  not 
bear  to  be  compared  to  that  of  Mr 
•Fortunatus,  I  have,  indeed,  more 
acres  than  he,  and  yet  (llrange  to 
tell !)  pay  only  55  L  to  my  landlord. 
You  will  certainly  be  thinking  this 
man  is  making  rich ;  but  if  you  think 
■  any  fuch*  thing,  you  ^.e  very  'much 
midaken.  My  barn-yard  lall  year 
'had  only  twxlve  ftacks  in  it,. and  cv^n 
thefe  turned  out  no  great  things.  I 
had  a  hiffell  of  fheep,  and  about  a 
Score  of  dirks,  that  ate  my  out-field, 
’  and  I  had  little  enough  meat,  wide  as 
my ‘field  is,  fr  them  all. 

What  fhould  I  do  in  this  cafe  ? — 
Should  I  go  to  my  landlord  and  give 
him  up  my  tack,  and  try  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  ? — It  is  not  worth  my  while  to  do 
tins;  I  am  old  and  failed.  1  have 
i})enc  my  days  upon  it ;  and,  befides, 
there  mud  be  Ibme  folks  to  poffefs 
fuch  out  of  tke  way  places  as  I  have. 
S^levdQr  Ho^efulJ  I  declare  a- 


gaind  all  fydem,  Mr  Prefident.  Tlir. 
very  idea  of  a  fyllem  is  too  formal  for 
a  man  of  fpirit.  My  father  having 
two  farms,  gave  me  one;  and,  by 
good  luck,  it  was  an  old  tack,  taken 
at  a  time  when  people  had  more  fenfe 
than  now. — Well,  as  1  had  the  means, 
and  naturally  pofleffed  the  inclination, 
I  refolvcd  to  fee  life,  and  make  a- 
mends  for  the  penance  1  had  long 
fuffered.  I  purchaled  a  hunting  horfe, 
and  went  out  with  Captain 


pack  of  hounds;  attended  every  race 
in  the  country,  and  never  failed  to 
pay  my  refpedls  to  thofe  dear  crea¬ 
tures  the  ladies,  at  the  monthly  balls. 
This  is  life  to  the  purpofe,  and  much 
pleafanter  than  herding  with  our  ig¬ 
norant  boobies  of'fervants.  As  for 
my  management,.  I  generally  order 
my  fervants  to  do  what  is  molt  need¬ 
ful':  They  muft  certainly  do  very 
;;  wdl,  as  L  never  found  my  purfe  defi- 
’  cient  whenT  had  any  demands  upon  it. 

Mr  ' Urbatjy  Prefident,  now 
clofed  the  debate.- — I  was  not  miftaken 
in  fuppofing  that  the  queftion  for  this 
night,  bting  founded  on  an  extenfive 
.  bottom,  .would*  give  full  fcope  to  a 
well-fapported  debate.  Ihave  heard^ 
with  pleafure,  the  different  plans  of 
management  opened  up  by  you,  my 
neighbours  ;  and  hotwithftanding 
what  has  been  faid  cannot^be  applied 
to  a  particular  fubjed,  yet  it  is  laying 
an  excellent  foundation  for  a  more 
particular  one  afterwards.' 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  certain 
rule,  that,  without  application  and 
attention  the  beft  delineated  fcheme 
will  fail  in  the  execution.  If  the 
fuggtllion  of  a  good  head  is  not  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  diligent  hand,  the  bed 
formed  plans  wiif  be  like  caftles  in  the 
air.  Hence,  to  profper  in  any  bufi- 
nefs,  more  particularly  in  hufbandry. 
ceconomy  and  application  are  ne- 
celfarily  required. 

I  fiippofe  I  need  not  repeat  any  of 
our  old  proverbs,  fuch  as  The  eye  of  a 
viajier  maketh  a  fat  korfe^  and  others  ot 
the  like  nature,  to  prove  the  value 
of  felf-attendance.  It  is  a  truth  wel- 
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Icnown  to  every  obfcrver  of  human 
nature,  that  no  perfon  will  do  fo  much 
for  another  as  Ibr  himfelf.  Whether 
this  the  cafe  or  not,  is  foreign 

to  my  purpofe;  we  mult  take  human 
nature  as  it  is,  and  av5l  accordingly.' 

It  is  very  well  known,  that  fomc 
tenants  do  double  the  wor^c  of  their  . 
neighbours,  with  the  fame  ftrength,  ; 
and  all  from  timing  things  properly, , 
and  being  conftantly  on  the  head  of 
their  work.  vSuch  a  man  will  rife  be¬ 
times,  have  hishorfes  fed,  and  r<^dy 
for  catching  day  when  it  com^s: — 
He  will  follow  his  ploughs  into  the 
field,  and  make  it  his  higiicft  pleafure 
to  lee  every  thing  go  right.  1  believe  • 
1  need  not  advert  to  what  was  faid  by 
a  young  man  who  fpokc  before  me : 
iSuch  a  ridiculous  behaviour  for  a  . 
farmer  1  hope  you  all  fee  in  its  pro¬ 
per  light. 

Having  faid  fo  much,  I  will  now 
explain  my  method  ot  operation.  I  ; 
hwlieve  you  all  know,  in  the  general, 
the  foil  and  quality  of  my  farm  ;  a 
flight  notion  of  every  ground  is  eafily 
attained  5  but  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed 
that  the  nearell  neighbour  can  know 
the  numberlefs  minutiae  tha*.  are  car¬ 
ried  on  by  another,  without  having  a 
little  more  certain  information. 

I  have  350  acres  altogetJler  ;  about 
joo  acres  of  this  is  a  mixture  of  loam 
and  clay  ;  about  the  fame  quantity  is 
thifi  clay  upon  a  wet  bottom ;  50  acres 
more  are  a  kind  of  iharp  gravel,  and 
the  remainder  is  a  muir,  which,  when 
I  entered  to  it,  was  covered  with  . 
whins,  and  only  eftimated  at  the  fmall 
rent  of  1 8  d.  per  acre. 

As  all  my  farm,  except  tlie  muir, . 
was  inclofed*  I  threw  fever al  of  the 
fields  immediately  into  grafs.  Thc- 
fouleft  of  the  ground  I  fallowed  im¬ 
mediately,  and  I  believe  you  all  won¬ 
dered  when  I  fpoke  of  fixty  acres  in  a 
feafon.  That  I  fallowed  this  quanti¬ 
ty  you  all  know,  and  that  it  was 
done  to  purpofe  may  be  fafely  allow- . 
^d,  from  the  gooduefs  of  the  crops 
that  fucceeded. 


I  could  not  be  pleafed  to  fee  fo 
much  ot  my  farm  a  receptacle  for  no¬ 
thing  but  whins^  I  took  a  refolution 
to  eradicate  them.  I  have  cleaned 
ten. acres  annually,  which  1  fallow  di- 
re(flly.  I  make  it  oats  the  fjrll  yc:u:, 
which  are  tolerable  ;  the  next  year  £ 
make  it  dax,  and  two  fur  oats,  with 
grafs  feed^,  compleat  the  rotation. 

By  this  ineans  I  have  now  cleared 
about  3-fourths.of  my  mutr.  it  is  now 
a  pleafant  Qieep-walk;*  and  how  foon 
I  have  got  oyer,  the  whole: of  it,  I 
purpofe  to  take  it  up  a-frelh,  and  fee 
what  it  will  then  produce.^ 

My  gravelly  foil  I  kept  in  four  di- 
vifions ;  it  fits  near  the  houfc,  and 
well  dtted  for  turnips.  I  make  a 
round  of  turnips,  barley,  clover,  abd 
wheat ;  a  rotation  which  never  fails 
to  keep  lar.i  in  good  heart. 

I  have  the  greated  dlHicuIty  with 
the  thin  clay  ;  barley  I  find  a  pre¬ 
carious  crop  upon  it,  and  the  dung  I 
can  colleid  is  fcarcely  fufficient  for  my 
better  foil.  I  therefore  try  another 
method.;  I  fallow  and  nuke  oats, 
which  I  fow  with  clover;  This  I 
plough  down  in  the  full nefs  of  verdage, 
and  feldom  fail  of  barley  next  year ; 
after  it  comes  tares,  oi'  pcrhaps  dax- 
feed,  and  by  thefe  things, giving 
it  a  diort  reft  with  pa lliire- grafs,  I 
have  kept  this  mod  diiTicnlt  part  of 
my  firm  in  tolerable  condition,  with¬ 
out  dung. 

The  loam  and  clay  foil  falls  next  to 
be  deferibed.  Of  this  kind  there  are 
about  an  hundred  acres,  and  the 
weightied  part  of  my  barn-yard  comet 
from  it.  I  fallow  twelve  acres  of  it 
annually,  which  is  all  I  can  dung, 
after  what  is  allotted  for  turnips. 
This  I  make  wheat  ;  after  it  I  fow 
beans  in  drills,  but  thefe  I  blend  with 
peafe  at  the  rale  of  one  to  three. — 
Barley  follows  the  beans,  fowm  with 
red  dover,  w'liich  I  cut  twice,  and 
plough  for  wheat  again  :  ^fhis  crop 
often  appears  weak  in  the  fields,  but 
is  alw -lys  truer  than  the  fallow  wheat. 
Beans  come  next  of  courfe,  and  bar- 


Zerenghi  killed  two  of  them  (a  male 
and  a  female)  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nlle,preferved  their  fkins,  and  brought 
them  to  Rome.  Every  (kin  took  400 
pounds  of  fait  in  curing.  He  fiys, 
the  (kin  o(  the  Hippopotamus  is  about 
an  inch  thick,  extremely  hard,  impe¬ 
netrable  by  a  common  mulket  ball ; 
and  there  are  only  a  few  Ihort  hite 
hairs  (battered  very  thin  over  it.  The 
teeth  are  not  protruded  out  of  the 
mouth,  as  is  commonly  believed  ;  for 
when  the  mouth  is  (hut,  although  the 
teeth  be  extremely  large,  they  are.  en¬ 
tirely  covered  by  the  lips.  The  di- 
menfions  of  the  female,  of  which  Ze¬ 
renghi  gives  a  figure,  are  as  follow  : 
From  the  point  of  the  muzzle  to  the 
origin  ot  the  tail,  between  1 1  and  ta 
feet ;  the  circumference  of  the  body, 
about  JO  feet ;  the  height  of  the  bo¬ 
dy,  ;  the  circumference  of  the  leg, 
near  the  (houlder,  2  feet  9  inches, 
lovrer.  down  i  foot  9^  inches;  the 
height  of  the  legs  about  li  foot ;  the 
length  of  the  feet  from  the  extremity 
of  the  claws,  41  inches :  the  claws 
are  nearly  of  an  equal  length  and 
breadth,  and  are  fomewhat  more 
than  two  inches ;  each  toe  is  furnifh- 
ed  with  a  claw,  and  each  foot  has 
tour  toes.  The  tail  is  about  one  foot 
long,  more  than  a  foot  in  circumfe¬ 
rence  near  the  origin,  and  about 
3  inches  near  the  point.  The  tail  is 
not  round,  but  flattiih.  The  head, 
from  the  extremity  of  the  lips  to  the 
neck,  is  about  2  feet  4  inches,  and  the 
circumference  5  feet  inches.  The 
ears  are  about  3  inches  long,  and 
nearly  as  broad ;  tl-ey  are  a  little 
pointed,  and  covered  in  the  interior 
fide  with  fhort  white  hair.  The 
mouth,  when  open,  is  about  if  foot 
wide,  and  furnilhed  with  44  teeth  of 
different  figures.  Their  teeth  are  of 
fuch  a  hard  fubftance,  that  they  give 
fire  with  lleel,  Thefe  dimenfions  are 
taken  Iroin  a  female  Hippopotamus  ; 
but  the  male  is  generally  about  one 
third  larger. 

With  fuch  powerful  arms,  and  fuc6 


ley  concludes  the  rotation.  I  never 
fow  oats  on  this  part  of  my  farm,  as 
I  find  I  can  raife  them  better  upon 
my  mean  land. 

The  (fate  of  my  farm  may  be  eafier 
feen  from  an  enumeration  of  the  corn 
I  fowed  laft  year.  It  was  thirty-fix 
bolls  of  wheat,  forty-l'evea  bolls  of 
barley,  twenty-four  acres  of  beans, 
ten  acres  of  tares,  and  forty  acres  of 
oats.  I  had  befides  ten  acres  of  flax, 
twelve  acres  of  turnips,  thirty-four 
acres  of  clover,  and  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  acres  in  pallure-grafs, 
including  that  part  of  the  muir  ftill  un¬ 
cultivated. 

It  has  been  often  wondered  at  by 
you  all  how  I  labour  this  with  fo  little 
ilrength.  In  old  times  the  enormous 
number  of  twenty- four  horl'es  were 
kept  upon  the  farm,  whereas  I  make 
ten  do  the  bufinefs.  I  need  not  in¬ 
form  you  I  work  all  with  fmail  Englilh 
ploughs,  and  feathered  focks.  Thefe 
I  would  particularly  recommend  as 
I  the  greatell  faving  that  can  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  agriculture,  and  which, 
if  of  a  good  make,  and  properly 
mountcJ,  will  make  work  that  no 
plough  can  excel. 

I  now  beg  pardon  for  taking  up 
\our  time  fo  lon^x.  From  the  nature 
of  this  night*s  queftion,  and  the  way 
in  which  it  has  been  debated,  I  don’t 
think  \vc  can  call  a  vote  ;  I  therefore 
(hall  difmifs  this  meeting,  with  ear- 
neftly  recommending  to  you  all  atten¬ 
tion  and  diligence  in  your  avocations. 
With  it  1  allow  you  may  fail  and 
come  fiiort,  but  without  it  you  never 
will  profper.  Arator. 


Natural  Hijtory  of  th:  Hippopotamus 
cr  Kiver-Horfe. 


^j~^HEhiftory  of  this  quadruped, 
8  though  next  to  the  elephant  in 
magnitude,  h  far  from -being  fuffi- 
cicntly  delineated.  The  bell  deicrip- 
tion  hitherto  given  of  him  is  that  of 
Frederic  Zerenghi,  an  Italuin  (lar- 
cTQon*  publidied  in  the  year 


which,  otherwife,  confiJering  the  ma- 
ny  e^gs  they  would  lay,  would  utter¬ 
ly  dehroy  Egypt, 

The  -  River-horfe  never  appears 
below  the  Ccitara(5ts  in  Egypt;  where¬ 
fore  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Egypt 
only  can  give  an  account  of  it ;  and 
as  very  few  Europeans,  none  at  lead 
who  underftood  natural  iviliory,  have 
travelled  in  thofe  parts  of  Egypt,  we 
know  little  of  the  hillory  of  this  ani¬ 
mal ;  fuch  as  have  travelled  in  India 
have  had  better  opportunities  of  in-f 
forming  themfelves  in  this  matter. 
The  Egyptians  very  feldom  bring  the 
hide  of  it  to  Cairo  ;  and  it  is  impofli- 
ble  to  bring  thither  tlie  living  animal. 
A  hide  has  been  fcnt  to  Erancc, 
which,  I  am  informed,  is  prcferved  in 
the  royal  menagerie. 

4.  The  River-horfe  docs  much  da¬ 
mage  to  the  Egyptians  in  tliol’e  pla¬ 
ces  he  lre(|utnts.  He  goes  on  Ih  re, 
and  in  a  Ihort  fpace  of  time  dehro)s 
an  entire  Held  of  corn  or  clover,  not 
leaving  the  leaft  verdure  as  he  paffes : 
for  he  is  voracious,  and  requires  much 
to  H!1  his  great  belly.  Tiiey  have  a 
curious  manner  of  freeing  themfelveb, 
in  fome  meauire,  from  tliis  deftrucHve 
animal.  They  remark  the  places  he 
frequents  moll,  and  there  lay  a  large 
quantity  of  pcafe :  when  the  bead 
comes  on  Ihore,”  hunft^'v  and  voraci- 
oils,  he  falls  to  eating  what  is  neared 
him;  and  Hlling  his  belly  with  the 
peafe,  they  occafion  an  infupportablc 
third  ;  he  tlich  returns  immediately 
into  the  river,  and  drinks  upon  ihefe 
dry  peafe  large  draughts  of  water, 
wJiich  fuJdenly  caufe  his  death  ;  for 
the  peafe  foon  begin  to  fwcll  with  the 
water,  and  not  long  after  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  find  him  dead  on  the  lliore, 
blown  up,  as  if  killed  with  the  flrong- 
cll  poifon. 

5.  '^I'he  oftener  the  River-horfe 
goes  on  Ihore,  the  belter  hopes  have 
the  Egyptians  of  a  fufTicient  fwclling 
or  incrcafe  in  tiie  Nile. 

6.  Trie  Egyj)tians  fay  they  can  al- 
mod  didingnirn  the  food  of  this  an;* 
uial  iu  his  e.vcreiacut. 


a  prodigious  Itrengtli  ot  body,  the 
Hippopotamus  might  render  himfelf 
formidable  to  every  other  animal. 
But  he  is  naturally  of  a  mild  difpofi* 
tion ;  and  befides,  his  body  is  fo  hea¬ 
vy,  and  his  motions  fo  flow,  that  he 
cannot  overtake  any  other  quadru¬ 
ped.  .  He  fwims  fwifter  than  he  runs, 
and  preys  upon  filhes.  He  dives  in 
the  water,  and  can  flay  very  long  un¬ 
der.  He  has  no  membrane  betwixt 
his  roes,  as  the  caftor  or  the  otter ; 
and  he  only  fwims  eafily  in  confe- 
qucnce  of  the  great  bulk  of  his  bel¬ 
ly,  which  makes  him  nearly  of  an 
equal  Ipecific  gravity  with  the  water. 
Moreover,  he  often  keeps  himfelf  at 
the  bottom,  and  walks  upon  the  chan¬ 
nel  with  the  fame  freedom  as  upon 
dry  land.  Befides  preying  upon 
fillies,  crocodiles,  &c.  he  frequently 
goes  out  of  the  water,  and  feeds 
upon  fugar-canes,  rufhes,  millet, 
rice,  roots,  &c.  Thefe  he  devours 
in  large  quantities,  and  often  does 
great  damage  in  the  cultivated 
field.  But  as  he  is  more  timid  on 
land  than  in  the  water,  he  is  cafily 
driven  away.  His  legs  are  fo  Ihort, 
that  he  cannot  efcape  by  flight  when 
at  a  dillance  from  the  river.  He  ge¬ 
nerally  flies  when  approached  by 
people  in  boats  ;  but,  if  they  wound 
him,  he  returns  w^ith  fury,  attacks 
the  boats  with  his  teeth,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  overfets  them. 

This  animal  feems  to  be  ernflned 
principally  to  the  rivers  of  Africa. 
The  male  and  female  generally  go  tn- 
gerher,  and  the  female  is  faid  to  pro¬ 
duce  but  one  at  a  time. 

Concerning  this  creature  Mr  Haf- 
felquifl  relates  the  following  particu¬ 
lars,  which  he  fays  he  had  from  a  cre¬ 
dible  perfon  who  lived  twelve  years  in 

Egypt-  . 

1.  The  hide  of  a  full-grown  Hip¬ 
popotamus  is  a  load  for  a  camel. 

2.  The  River- Horfe  is  an  invete¬ 
rate  enemy  to  the  crocodile,  and  kills 
it  wherever  he  meets  it.  This,  with 
fome  other  reafons,  contributes  much 
to  the  extirpation  cf  the  crocodile ; 


no 
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Mr  Pennant  in  his  SynopHs,  p.  8o. 
treats  the  enmity  of  the  Hippopota¬ 
mus  and  crocodile  as  a  vulgar  ejror ; 
an  cyc-witnels,  he  tells  us,  declaring 
he  h  id  feen  them  fwimming  together 
without  any  dii’agreement.  “  They 
are  (fays  he)  capable  of  being  tamed. 
Belon  fays,  he  has  feen  one  fo  gentle 
as  to  he  let  loofe  out  of  a  ftable,  and 
fed  by  its  keeper,  without  attempting 
to  injure  any  one.  They  are  general¬ 
ly  taken  in  pitfalls,  and  the  poor 
people  eat  the  Hefli.  In  fome  parts, 
the  natives  place  boards  full  of  fliarp 
irons  in  the  corn- grounds;  which  thefe 
beads  ftrike  into  their  feet,  and  fo  be¬ 
come  an  eafy  prey.  Sometimes  they 
are  ftruck  in  the  vrater  wdth  harpoons 
fadentd  to  cords,  and  ten  or  tw^elve 
canoes  are  employed  in  the  chace. 
The  teeth  are  moll  remarkably  hard, 
even  harder  than  ivory,  and  much 
lefs  fubjeft  to  turn  yellow.  De 
Marchais  fays,  that  the  dentifts  pre¬ 
fer  them  for  the  making  of  fal&  teeth. 
The  ficin  when  dried  is  ufed  to  make 
bucklers,  and  is  of  impenetrable  hard- 
nefs.  It  is  the  Behemoth  of  Job,  and 
w'as  known  to  the  Romans.  An  an¬ 
cient  writer  afTerts,  that  thefe  animals 
were  found  in  the  Indus  ;  which  is  not 
confirmed  by  any  modern  traveller.*’ 

[Wt  have  been  favoured  by  a  Cor- 
refpondent  with  the  following  cu¬ 
rious  Paper  (faithfully  tranferibed 
from  the  original),  the  periifal  of 
which  will  afford  Ibme  amufement 
to  at  lead  a  certaifi  clafs  of  olir 
readers.] 

COKTRJCT  0/  MAUnUGE  he- 
t^iX)ixt  MART*  Quene  ^  Scottis, 
and  JAMES  Duke  of  Okknay, 
Erll  Bothuile,  Cc. 

At  Edinburgh,  the  xiiij  day  of 
May,  the  zeir  of  God  1567 
zeirs.  It  is  appointii^  agreit,  con- 
traclit,  and  finalie  accoruit,  betwixt 
the  Richt  Excellent^  Richt  Heich, 
and  Michtie  Princeffe  Mdney  be  the 


grace  of  God  Quene  of  Scottis,  Dou- 
arrier  of  France,  on  the  ane  part ,  and 
the  Richt  Noble  and  potent  Prince, 
James  Duke  of  Orknay,  Erll  Both- 
iiile,  Lord  Halis,  Creichtoun,  and 
Ltddifd.iid,  ‘Greit  Admiral  of  •this 
real  me  of  Scotland,  on  the  other  part, 
in  manner,  forme,  and  effe<d,  as  after 
followis  ;  Ehat  is  to  fay,  Foifamekleas 
her  M.ijediej  confidering  with  hirfelf 
how  A1  michtie  God  hes  not  only 
placeit  and  conditute  hir  Hienes  to  I 
regniie  owir  this  realme,  and  during 
hir  lyfetyme  to  gi^verne  the  people 
and  inhabitants  thairof,  her  native 
fubjedis  ;  hot  alfo,  that  of  her  royall 
perfoiin  fiiccedipun  tiiicht  be  pro-  | 
ducit,  to  enjoy  and  poffes  this  king-  I 
dom  and  dominions  thairof,  quhen  ' 
God  fall  call  hir  Hienes  to  his  mercy 
out  of  this  mortall  Ivff ;  and  how  era- 
cioullie  it  has  plefit  him  alreddy  to  . 
refpeft  her  Hienes  and  this  her 
realme,  in  giving  unto  hir  Majedie  of 
hir  maid  dcare  and  onlie.  fon  the 
Prince,  baith  hir  Hienes’  fclf,  and  hir  . 
haill  fubjeflis  ar  det-bimd  to  randep"* 
unto  God  imrnortal  prayfe  and  thankes. 
And  nonxj  her  MajelHc  being  de  dilute 
of  ane  hufband,  leiv  and  Iblitary  in  the 
date  of  widoheid,  and  zit  zoung  and 
of  flourilhing  age,  apt  and  able  to 
procreat  and  bring  furth  ma  children, 
hes  bene  predit  and  humbly  requirit 
to  zield  unto  fum  manage;  quhilk 
petitioun  hir  Grace  w^cying  and  tak¬ 
ing  in  gude  part,  hot  chieflie  regard¬ 
ing  the  prefervatioun  and  contine- 
iiance  of  hir  poderitie,  has  condifeen- 
dit  yairto.  And  mature  delibera- 
tioun  being  hed  towert  the  perfonage 
of  him  with  quhome  hir  Hienes  fuld 
joine  in  manage,  the  maid  part  o( 
hir  nobilitic,  be  way  of  advife,  hes 
humblie  prayit  hir  Majellie,  and 
thocht  bettir  that  die  fuld  fa  far  hum¬ 
ble  hiiTelf  as  to  accept  ane  of  hir  oun 
born  fubjedis  in  that  date  and  place 
that  wer  accudomit  with  the  manners, 
lawMS,  and  confuctude  of  this  cuntrie, 
rather  nor  ony  foregn  Prince  :  And 
hir  Majedie  prefeirand  thair  advyfe 


Ill 
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and  prayers,  with  the  weilfair  ot  hir 
real  me,  to  the  avancement  and  pro- 
motioun  quhilk  hir  Hienes  in  parti¬ 
cular  naicht  have  be  t'oreyn  manage, 
hes  in  that  poynt  likewifs  inclynit  to 
the  fute  of  hir  nobilitie:  And  they 
namand  the  faid  noble  Prince,  now 
Duke  of  Ofknav,  for  the  fpeciall 
perfonage,  hir  Majellie,  wclli  avifit, 
lies  allowit  thair  motioim  and  nomi* 
natioun,and  graciouflieaccordit  thair- 
nnto,  having  recent  nieinorie  ot  the 
notable  and  worthie  a<5tis  and  gude 
fervice  done  and  pertormit  be  him  to 
hir  Majellie,  als  weill  fen  hir  return¬ 
ing  and  arrivall  in  tills  realme,  as  ot 
befolr,  in  her  Hienes’  minority,  and 
dureing  the  governamenr  of  umquhile 
hir  deareft  moder,  of  gride  memorie, 
in  the  furthfetting  ot  hir  Majellle’s 
authority ' again*  all  impugnaris  and 
gainftandei^s  thairof,  quhais  magna- 
nimitie,  couraige,  and  eonllant  treuth 
'  towert  hrr  Majellie,  in  prefervatioun  of 
hir  oun  perfoun from mony  evident  and 
greit  dangers;  and' in  conducting  of 
heich  and  profitable  purpofes  tending 
to  hir  Hienes*  avancement,  and  eila- 
blilhrng  of  this  cuntrie  to  hir  profile 
and  univerfall  obedience,  hes  fa  fer 
movit  'hir,'  and  procurit  hir  favour 
and  affeClioun,  that  abuill  the  com¬ 
mon  and  accuftomit  gude  grace  and 
benevolence  quhilk  Princes  ufes  to 
bellow  on  noblemen  thair  fubjeftis 
weill  deferving,  hir  Majellie  will  be 
content  to  relfave  and  tak  to  hir  huf- 
band  the  faid  noble  Prince,  for  fuis- 
faClioun  of  the  hartis  of  hir  nobilitie 
and  people.  And  to  the  effeCt  that 
hir  Majellie  may  be  the  mair  able  to 
governe  arid  rewiil  hir  realme  in  tyme 
to  cum,  during  hir  lyftyme,  and  that 
ylfue  and  fuccelfioun  at  Giiddis  plea- 
fure  may  be  prodiicit  of  hir  m.iill 
noble  perfoun,  quhilks  being  fi  deir 
and  tender  to  her  fiiid  deireltfou  etiir 
her  Majellie’s  doceifs,  may,  befoir  all 
uthers,  ferve,  ayd.  and  ciMufbrt  him  : 
^ihairfore^  t):^  faid  excellent  and 
'michtie  rrinceife  and  Qncne,  and  the 
faii  nobh  and  Princcp.  James 


Duke  of  Orknay,  fall,  God  willing, 
foleinnizat  and  compleit  the  band  of 
matrimony,  ather  of  thame  with 
uther,  in  face  of  haly  kirk,  with  all 
guidlie  diligence.  And  alfo,  hir  Ma¬ 
jellie,  in  rcfpeCl  of  the  fame  matri¬ 
mony,  and  of  the  fucceuioun  at  Goddis 
plel'ure,  to  l>e  procreat  betwia  thame, 
and  producic  of  her  body,  fall,  in  hir 
nixt  parliament,  grant  a  ratificatioun 
with  avife  of  hir  thre  eilatis,  quhilk 
hir  Majedic  fall  obtene  of  the  infeft-» 
merit  maid  be  hir  to  tlie  faid  noble 
Prince,  then  Kill  Bothuile,  and  his 
airis  mail!,  to  be  gottin  of  his  boJic. 
(^ihilks  failzeing,  to  her  Hienefs  and 
her  Crown,  to  returiie,  of  all  an.!  ka  'iU 
the  erldoine,  lands,  and  ilis  of  Ork¬ 
nay,  and  lordthip  of  Zetland,  with 
the  hoimis,  llieircis,  qiUlandis,  out- 
brekkis,  callellis,  tours,  furtaliccs, 
manner  places,  miliis,  multures, 
woddis,^  cunningharis,  filhings  als 
well  in  irclh  watceris  as  fait,  havynnis, 
portis,  raidis,  oiitfeittis,  parts,  pen¬ 
dicles,  tennentis,  tennendries,  fervice 
of  fi'e-tennenlis,  advocatioun,  doiia- 
tioun,  and  right  of  patronage  of 
kirks,  beneiices,  and  chapellanrys  of 
the  famyn,  hand  wa'thin  the  Iherifdome 
of  Orknay,  and  fowdry  of  Zetland, 
refpeclive,  with  the  tolls  and  cullomes 
within  the  faids  boundis  ;  togidder 
with  the  oflice  of  Iherilfship  of  Ork¬ 
nay,  and  fowdry  of  Zetland,  and 
olHce  of  julliciarie  within  all  the 
bounds,  als  wcil!  of  Orkn  *y  as  Zet¬ 
land,  with  all  priviledges,  ues,  liber¬ 
ties,  and  dewties  perteining  and  be- 
'langing  thairto  ;  and  ail  thair  perti- 
neniis,  ei'ectit  in  ane  haill  and  fre 
Dukry,  to  b:  cailit  the  Dukry  cf  Ork¬ 
nay  for  evir  ;  and,  gif  neid  be,  l*a!l 
male  him  nevv  irifefrment:  thairupoun, 
in  com  out -Tit  and  dew  forme,  q’lhilk 
hir  Majchie  promitt  is  v^rbo  prlr.ci- 
pis,  And  in  caisy  as  God  forbid,  tn.iir 
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the  fald  infeftment,  takand  alwayes 
and  refiavand  new  infeftment  of  the 
faidis  lands,  erldoine,  lordfchip,  ilis, 
tolls,  cuftomes,  and  offices  above 
■wretten,  -  and  all  thair  pertinentis 
crci^it  in  an  Dukry,  as  faid  is ;  quhilk 
naim  and  titill  it  fall  alwayes  retene, 
iiotwithftanding  the  alteratioundl  the 
haveing  his  faidis  airis  mail!,  to  be 
gottin  of  his  body,  payand  zeirlie 
thairfore  to  our  laid  Ladie’s  fuc- 
cdlToris,  or  thair  comptrollaris  in  thair 
name,  the  foume  of  Twa  ThoufanJ 
Pundis,  money  of  this  realme  ;  likeas 
the  famyn  was  fett  in  the  tyme  of  the 
Kingis  Grace,  hir  gracious  fader,  of 
maift  worthie  memorie.  Mairo-wer^ 
the  faid  noble  and  potent  Prince  and 
Duke  obleifs  him,  that  he  fall  na 
wayes  difpone  nor  put  away  ony  of 
,  his  landis,  heretaiges,  pofleffionis,  and 
offices,  prefent,  nor  quhilkis  he  fall 
liappin  to  obtene  and  conquies  heir^ 
efter,  during  the  manage,  fra  the 
airis  maill  to  be  gottin  betwix  him 
and  hir  Majeftie,  hot  they  to  fuc- 
ceid  to  the  fame,  als  weill  as  to  the 
faid  Dukry  of  Orknay.  Furthermairy 
it  is  concludit  and  accordit  be  her 
.  Majeftie,  that  all  fignateurs,  lettres, 
and  writingis,  to  be  fubfcrivit  be  hir 
Majeftie  in  tyme  to  cum,  efter  the 
completing  and  foleinnizatioun  of  the 
faid  mariage,  other  of  giftis,  difpofi- 
tionis,  graces,  priviledges,  or  utheris 
fic  thingis  quhalfumevir,  fal  be  alfua 
fubfcrivit  be  the  faid  noble  Prince  and 
Duke  for  his  interefte,  in  fign  and 
taken  of  his  confent  and  aftent  thair- 
to,  as  hir  Majeftie’s  hufband.  Like¬ 
as,  it  is  alfua  agreit  and  accordit  be 
the  faid  noble  Prince  and  Duke,  that 
na  fignateurs,  lettres,  nor  writingis, 
otliir  of  giftis,  difpofitionis,  graces, 
]iriviledges,  or  uther  fic  thingis  con¬ 
cerning  the  affairs  of  the  realme,  fal 
be  fubfcrivit  be  him  onlie,  and  with¬ 
out  hir  Majeftie’^  avifs  and  fubfcrip- 
tioim  ;  and  git  ony  fic  thing  happin,. 
the  famyn  to  be  of  mine  avail!.  And 
for  obfcrving,  keeping,  and  fullfilling 
of  the  premifl'es,  and  cveric  poynt 


and  article  thairof,  the  faid  noble  and 
mightie  Princeffe,  and  the  faid  noble 
Prince  and  Duke,  hes  bund  and  ob- 
leiffit  thame  faithfulKe  to  utheris,  and 
ar  content ;  and  confents  that  this 
prefent  Contrail  be  a<5tit  and  regiftrate 
in  the  buiks  of  Counfelll  and  Sellion, 
ad  psrpetuam  ret  me7noriai}u  And 
for  adling  and  regiftring  hei^of  in.  the 
famyn  buiks,  hir  Majeftie  ordains  hir 
advocatts  ;  and  the  faid  noble  Prince 
and  Duke  hes  maid  and  conftituie 
Meffrs  David  Borthuick  and  Alex¬ 
ander  Skeyen,  his  procurators,  con- 
jundlie  and  feveralie,  promitt  an  i  d; 
rato.  In  ^ntnefs  of  the  quhilk  thing, 
hir  Majeftie  and  the  faid  noble  Prince 
and  Duke  hes  fubfcrivit  this  prefent 
Contraift  with  thair  handis,  day,  zier, 
and  place  foirfaidis,  befoir  thir  wit- 
nefs,  ane  maift  Reverend  Fader  in 
God  Johnne  Archie-bilhop  of  Sand 
Androis,  Commendator  of  Pailley, 
Icc.  George  Erll  of  Huntlie,  Lord 
Gordon  and  Badzenat,  Chancelar  of 
Scotland,  &c.  David  Erli  of  Crau- 
furd.  Lord  Lindfay,  George  Erll  of 
Rothes,  Lord  Leflie,  Alexander 
Bifhop  of  Galloway,  Commendator 
of  Inchaffray,  Johnne  Bifhop  of  Rofs, 
Johnne  Imrd  Flemyng,  Johnne  Lord 
Hereis,  William  Maitland  of  Lething- 
toun,  younger  Secretar  to  our  fove- 
rane  Ladie,  Syr  Johnne  Bellenden  of 
Auchnoule,  Knyght,  Juftice  Clerk, 
ind  Mr  Robert  Crichton  of  Elioh, 
Advocat  to  hir  Hieues,  with  utheris 
diverfs, 

MARIE  R. 

JAMES  Duke  <^Orknay. 

Pitiful  Cafe  of  an  Unhappy  young 
Gentletnaiu 

To  the  Publisher  of  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine* 

SIR, 

APPINESS  is  the  objed  of 
every  one^s  defire  ;  an<l  it  was 
once  my  opinion,  that  nothing  in 
this  world  could  tend  miH*e  to  the 
enlargement  of  its  fphere  than  riches.; 
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but  ^las !  Sir,  experience  hath  now 
taught  me  otherwife,  and  plainly 
pointed  out  to  me  my  grofs  miftake. 

Without  entering  into  any  detail, 
Mr  Printer,  concerning  my  family, 
let  me  only  tell  you,  that  my  father 
was  a  very  refpedable  clergyman, 
though  his  circumhances  were  but  fo 
and  fo.  As  to  ray  mother,  honed 
woman  !  I  can  fay  very  little  about 
her,  becaufe  fhe  made  her  exit  from 
the  theatre  of  life  ’ere  I  was  able  to 
tread  its  dage.  My  father,  having 
no  other  child  but  myfelf,  doated  on 
me  to  didra(51ion  ;  my  welfare  was 
ever  the  chief  objedt  of  his  concern  ; 
and,  as  he  could  never  want  me  from 
his  fight,  he  became  my  teacher  him- 
felf.  Having,  by  his  care  and  afli- 
duity,  made  me  a  tolerable  linguid  ; 
and,  as  it  was  his  earned  widi  I 
Ihould  follow  his  own  profeffion,  he 
fent  me,  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  to 
the  Univerfity;  but  alas !  I  was  not 
there  palling  two  years,  when  he 
alfo  made  his .  exit.  Being  now  a 
poor  orphan,  thrown  upon  the  world 
without  either  friend  or  fortune,  I 
w’as  jud  about  leaving  my  dudies, 
and,  as  the  faying  is,  “  going  to  pidh 
my  fortune.”  However,  I  w^as  loon 
prevented  ;  for  an  old  batchelor,  a 
brother  of  my  mother’s,  having  jud 
arrived  from  Jamaica  with  an  ample 
fortune,  hearing  of  my  father’s  death, 
and  the  fituation  in  which  I  was 
left,  fciit  for  me,  gave  me  thirty  gui¬ 
neas  in  a  prefent,  bade  me  profecute 
my  dudies,  and  be  a  good  lad,  and 
he  would  ever  be  my  friend.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  fulfilled  his  word  ;  for, 
dying  in  lefs  than  three  years  after 
he  came  home,  he  left  me  an  edate 
He  had  pvirchafed,  with  all  the  red 
of  his  efFe<5ts,  which  amounted  to  no 
Jefs  than  ten  thoufand  pounds.  By 
this  time  I  had  been  three  months  a 
dudent  of  theology  ;  but  now^,  finding 
myfilf  mader  of  five  hundred  a -year, 
1  began  to  lofe  my  aJedion  for  dudy, 
a.ud  to  look  with  contempt  on  the  cle- 
VoL.  LI. 


rical  line  of  life  :  In  Ihort,  in  a  very 
little  time  after  my  uncle’s  death,  I 
v.as  all  at  once  metamorphofccl  from 
the  plain  dudent  to  the  fine  gentle¬ 
man. 

Now,  Mr  Printer  (with  a  for- 
rowful  heart  1  fay  it),  the  feene  of 
my  mifery  began.  Having  my  poc¬ 
kets  well  lined  with  money,  I  thought, 
like  a  fool  (as  I  was),  they  would 
always  be  fo.  I  began  now  to  mix 
myfelf  with  the  polite  world; — Balls, 
mafqiicrades,  and  theatrical  enter¬ 
tainments,  I  ever  frequented.  I 
became  a  perfevd  gallant ; — nothing 
gave  me  fuch  pleafure  as  au  intrigue, 
and  1  gloried  in  debauching  inno¬ 
cence.  Horfe-races — cock-fightings 
— and,  in  Ihort,  gaming  of  every  kind, 
became  my  delight ;  and  my  defire 
for  company  began  to  grow  fo  upon 
me,  that  I  could  not  live  alone  ;  and 
indeed,  I  feldom  needed  to  do  fo  ; 
for,  hearing  1  had  a  fortune,  com¬ 
panies  ruflied  uj)on  me  from  all  quar¬ 
ters,  like  a  torrent,  and  made  n)e 
commit  extravagancies  that  1  cannot, 
without  horror,  recollecd.  By  their 
flaming  lectures  and  harangues  on 
high  life,  &c.  1  became  fuch  a  votary 
to. the  tavern,  that  I  often  lod  myfelf 
in  the  flow’ing  bowl,  and  made  myfelf 
an  objed  of  ridicule.  But,  oh  !  Sir, 
I  am  now  an  obje(5l  of  pity ;  By 
their  inlirudions  I  have  galloped  lo 
my  ruin  ; — 1  have  fquandered  away 
my  eftate  ; — I  have  brought  myfelf  to 
the  very  brink  of  poverty  ; — and  all  I 
have  got  in  return  is,  a  biting  con- 
fciencc,  and  a  broken  conftitiition. 

I  am  not  yet  five-and* twenty,  Mr 
Printer,  and  am  like  to  be  devoured 
with  creditors  :  Thofe  who  preten¬ 
ded  to  be  my  friends  are  now  be¬ 
come  my  greatefi  enemies  ; — thev 
Ihun  my  company  ; — they  jeer  and 
huff  me  wherever  I  go. — Alas  !  I  am 
a  poor,  unhappy,  young  man ! — 
Whither — whither  will  I  fly  for  re¬ 
fuge  ? — My  lather — my  uncle — my 
forume  is  gone  ! — But  my  tears  won’^ 
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You  may  eafilv  conceive  whit  a 
delightful  fight  it  muft  te  to  fee  feveral 
thoufands  of  hungry  beggars  rudi  in 
like  a  torrent,  deftroy  the  whole  fa¬ 
bric  of  loaves,  fifties,  and  joints  of 
meat,  overturn  the  Heathen  deities 
for  the  honour  of  Chriftianity,  pluck 
the  fowls,  at  the  expence  of  their 
wings,  from  the  pofts  to  which  they 
were  nailed;  and,  in  the  fury  of 
ftruggling  and  fighting  for  their  prey, 
often  tearing  the  miferable  animals 
to  pieces,  and  fometimes  dabbing 


allow  me  to  fay  more.  I  am  weak 
as  a  woman  ;  and  I  beg  your  readers 
not  to  fmile  at  nie,  but  pity  me  ;  and 
that  all  of  them  may  fpend  the  fpring 
of  their  life  better  than  I  have  done, 
is  the  (inccrc  with  of  your  very  hum¬ 
ble  fervant,  A  PtNixENT. 


X)ESCR!PTtON  cf  the  CoCAGNA,  a  Di 
vcrfion  peculiar  to  the  City  of  Naples. 

HE  Cocagna  is  a  divcrfion  re 


X  lilhed  by- people  of  the/;;y?  rank 
in  the  polifoed  city  of  Naples,  where 
they  pretend  to  tell  us,  that  the  very 
vagrants  in  the  ftrects  are  mftrinded 
in  hifiory,  and  the  human  mind  is  re¬ 
fined  by  poetry,  foftened  by  mufic, 
and  elevated  by  religion. 

The  Cocagna  is  an  entertainment 
given  to  the  people  four  fuccceding 
Sundays,  during  the  Carnival.  Op- 
pofite  to  the  palace  a  kind  of  wooden 
amphitheatre  is  creflcd.  This  being 
covered  with  branches  of  trees,  bullies, 
and  various  plants,  real  and  artificial, 
has  the  appearance  of  a  green  hill. 
On  this  hili  are  little  buildings,  orna- 
inented  with  pillars  of  loaves  of  bread, 
with  joints  of  meat,  and  dried  filh, 
varnillied  and  curioufly  arranged  by 
vvay  of  capitals.  Among  the  bullies 
are  fome  oxen,  a  confiderable  num¬ 
ber  of  calves.  Iheep,  hogs,  and  lambs, 
all  alive,  and  tied  to  pods. 

‘  There  are,  befides,  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  living  turkies,  geefe,  hens, 
pigeons,  and  other  fowls,  nailed  by 


to  pieces,  ana  lometimes  itaobing  one 
another. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  of  late 
years  the  larger  cattle  have  been 
previoufly  killed. 

The  Dijlrejfes  of  Crowned  Heads, 

An  Anecdote. 

HIS  Catholic  Majefty  is  fond  of 
(hooting  game,  and  is  efteemed 
to  be  a  very  good  markfman,  but  in 
this  point  of  excellence  he  is  outdone 
by  his  fon,  the  King  of  Naples,  for  it 
is  generally  allow'ed  that  he  is  the 
beft  (hot  of  any  Monarch  in  Europe. 
This  it  feems  has  raifed  the  jealoufy 
of  his  father,  who  cannot  bear  the 
drfgrace  of  being  outdone  by  his  own 
fon.  About  •  a  few  years  fince  the 
King  of  Spain  read  a  letter  from  his 
Neapolitan  Majefty,'  wherein  he  com¬ 
plained  of  his  bad  (uccefs  in  a  (hoot¬ 
ing  party,  having  killed  no  more 
than  eighty  birds  in  a  day.  TheKingt 
turning  to  his  courtiers,  faid,  in  a 
;  plaintive  tone  of  voice.  My  fon  la¬ 
ments  that  he  cannot  kill  above  eighty 
birds  in  a  day.  Now  I  would  give 
all  the  world  I  could  (hoot  half  as 
many  !  The  courtiers  fympathifed 
with  his  Majefty,  and  every  loyal 
Spaniard  wdlhed  better  fuccefs  to 
their  good  Prince  for  the  future. — 
Happy  would  it  be  for  Spain  and 
Naples,  if  their  Kings  were  never 
engaged  in  wars  more  pernicious  to 
their  fiibjecfts,  than  thofe  againft  the 
birds  of  the  air  and  the  bcafts  of  the 
field ! 


the  wings  to  the  fcaflFolding.  Certain 
Heathen  deities  appear  alfo  occafio- 
jially  upon  this  hill,  but  not  with  a  de- 
fign  to  prote<ft  it. 


The  guards  are  drawn  up  in  three 
ranks,  to  keep  off  the  populace. 

The  Royal  Family,  wutlj  all  the 
nobility  of  the  Court,  crowd  llie  win¬ 
dows  and  balconies  of  the  palace,  to 
enjoy  this  magnificent-  fights  When 
his  Majefty  waves  his  handkerchief. 


the  rabble  pour  in  from  all  quarters, 
and  tlie  entertainment  commences. 
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POETRY. 

On  her  M/iJESri'*s  Eirth-Day. 

COME,  gei^tk  JVTufc,  ihy  aid  impart, 

Improve  the  glow  which  warms  my  heart 
On  Char  lottr’s  natal  day. 

High  let  tht  lilver  trumpet  found, 

And  echo  to  the  nations  round 
The  gloiy  of  thy  lay  ! 

NIild  as  the  gentle  cooing  dove. 

Her  bolbm  Iwtlls  w’.th  genuine  love 
I'o  OsiOROE,  her  Royal  Lord! 

The  cares  of  ftate — its  heavy  toils, 

Are  eas’d  hy  Chari.otte’s  tender  fmiles, 
Peace  Icems  awhile  reftor'd. 

Oh,  gentle  Povv’r!  thy  charms  expand, 

And  filed  thy  i»ifii'cncc'o’cr  the  land, 

Till  Difctird  is  no  more : 

The  olive  with  the  laurel  twine, 

Ag  iiA  let  Arts  and  Commerce  join, 

And  Plenty  blcfs’thc  fiiorc. 

Such  is  the  wilh  of  Char  lotte's  bread, 

For  peace  is  evVr  there  expreft, 

Each  wilh  tor  Englas  d’s  good  ! 

Around  her  happy  ofTspiing  ftaiul, 

The  piide-— the  glory  of  the  land, 

With  ev’iy  grace  endow’d. 

Blight  as  the  op’ning  rays  of  Morn, 

Our  future  hope — lier  tided  born, 

•  Smiles  comfort  hy  her  fide; 

Aufpicious  youth  *  in  virtue  rife. 

And  imitate  the  great  and  wife. 

And  be  fair  England’s  piide. 

Stil',  as  the  circling  year  go^s  round, 

May  this  bled  i!ay  with  joy  be  crown'd, 

'f'hus  happy  tie  it  f'ecn  ! 

To  did&nt  year's  may  Fate  prolong 
The  life  of  her  who  claims  the  fong. 

Our  all  didinguilh’d  Queen! 

ODE  io  HEALTH.  In/crihed  to  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  M - cue. 


In  his  hand  he  bears  the  fpoil, 

Earn’d  with  wholciome  Iweai  and  toil; 

And  fiom  his  waid  depends  the  hoio; 

The  horn,  with  whole  cidiv’cmg  r>ui»d 
He  iouk;s  the  loud*tnc\ithcd  hound, 

.And  chcarly  greets  ihe  lluinb  ring  morn*. 

Chade  Tcmp’rancc.  too,  adorns  thy  train, 

'rhai  loves  to  dkt  with  the  p  or, 

And  ChearfulLcfs,  with  hiow  I'cicne, 

That  opes  the  early  ibephcrd's  door; 

To  Hc4v'n’s  own  fav’rites  otdy  iVnt, 

Wilh  dove-like  air  conics  Iwcct  Content, 

Before  her  fiy  DilVafn  ard  Strife, 

ArouiKl  unuumber’d  ble (Tings  fining, 

Serene  ihe  vraves  her  h  dcyoii  wing,  . 

And  dills  lire  troubled  fea  of  life. 

On  the  May- morning  at  the  green,  . 

Where  they  fo<-t  the  fidal  darce, 

When  Eclio  hails  the  fummer  Qncen, 

.And  Envy  Iceis  with  backwaid  glance^ 

To  Heai.i  H  the  nyiri|ih  dirctfis  her  pray’fj 
Led  Sickntfs  her  fair  form  impad. 

Or  fpells  of  rot  Ufs  hurtful  kind  ; 

I.ed  on  her  check  tlic  dainafk  fade, 

Failc  Thyjfis  kifs  iome  ruJd'cr  maid, 

And  give  his  promilc  to  the  wind. 

The  chcarful  hind,  who  feiJom  f^ds 
With  early  fong  to  greet  t!ic  dawn. 

Thy  fragrance  with  the  brccie  inhilcs, 

And  tracks  thee  o’er  the  dewy  lawn  c 
When  late  at  eve  tide  lie  returns 
For  him  the  chcarful  fuel  burns. 

And  a  pun:  meal  his  t'dl  repays; 

Around  his  ludy  cdT'pring  fports. 

His  kifs  the  buxom  Phiiiisr'*urts, 

And,  bitffing  thee,  he  fieeps  at  eafe. 

^t  eafe  thy  fav'iite  lays  him  down. 

Sees  (’onqued  fpread  hrr  wings  in  vain, 

The  viOor  faint  bcneaili  his  crown, 

Aiul  tear*  the  pageant  Ihow  profare: 

From  fitjoaky  towns  and  gilded  court% 
i'o  whetc  the  Sunday  ham  let  fports, 

Heaitii  hand  in  hand  with  Tcmp'rancc 
Hies: 

In  vain,  ala>!  the  fee’s  beftow’d, 

Pale  Lux’ry  finks  beneath  the  'l<*  *d, 

And  Pain  the  force  of  herbs  defies. 


Health,  who  fann’d  with  breezy  wing 
•  The  genial  bofbm  of  the  earth, 

Who  fummon’d  forth  the  grccn-rob’d  fpring, 
And  giv’d  t‘  c  fiikcn  flow’ret  birth  ! 

With  •*  -ughing  eye  and  rofy  hue. 

And  hairs  :hal  filed  ambrcfialdew. 

Thy  flowing  garments  unconfin’d. 

In  frolic  dance  and  fpiightly  nieafurcs, 

Thou  lead’d  the  buxom  Loves  and  Fleafures, 
Giving  forrow  to  the  wind. 

Wilh  aidive  dep  before  thee  hies, 

For  ever  bt  ilk— -for  ever  gay. 

The  village  Twain,  rude  Exenife^ 

Whefe  checks  contemn  the  funny  ray; 


In  the  trying  hour  of  f>Ain, 

1  he  head  with  weight  of  woe  reclin’d, 
Happy  they  who  diil  retain 

Ihe  front  compos’d — ih’  unruffl’d  mind’ 
They  only  know  fuch  heart  felt  cafe, 

Who  count  by  virt:aous  aids  their  days, 
Whofe  open  hands  unfparing  give, 

Wlio  view  Didrefs  with  pitying  eye, 

Wlio  dare,  like  M— — cuR,  t<»  die, 

And  know,  like  M— — gue,  to  live. 

Ah!  fourcc  of  life,  fair  Health,  arne. 

Let  Virtue  hang  the  head,  no  more  ; 


•  Milton* 
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Apd»  to  a  nation’s  longing  eyes, 

A  grateful  r.ation’s  boail  reftore : 

Come,  rofy  H  ealth,  and  with  thee  bring 
L.aigc  draughts  cf  Hebe’s  living  fpring, 

1  he  fpring  rhal  bathing  an(>tis  ufe; 

Here,  here,  alas!  pale  Viituelies — 

Here,  what  thy  richeft  fterc  fupplics, 

As  gen’rous  as  himfclf,  diffufe. 

So  lhall  fair  Alma’s  grateful  choir 
Salute  thee  with  an  annual  lay, 

So  (hall  the  bard  attune  his  lyre. 

When  hand  in  hand  you  dance  with  May. 
Where  Mirth  and  Chearfulnefs  abide, 

That  ne  cr  leave  innocence’s  fide,' 

Wh-tc  Tcmp’rancc  flips  on  chafteft  fare, 
Where  eye-compos’d  Contentment  fmiles. 
And  Wit,  that  Pain  itfelf  beguiles, 

Ev’n  there  (bould  rofy  Health  repair. 

On  TEMPERANCE.  Imitated  from  Horace 
Book  1.  Ode  zx. 

Integer  vitXt  ire. - - 

The  man  that  leads  a  fober  life, 
Obfrquious  to  his  careful  uife  : 
Ahdains  from  all  high-fea<'on’d  food, 

And  drinks  no  more  than  does  him  good:— 

He  needs  no  cafe  of  coftly  drams, 

Nor  hamper  Huff  ’d  with  tongues  and  hams; 
Much  leis  the' pills  that  quacks  may  puff, 

Or  •  pois’iious  draughts  of  do^ior’s  Huff. 
Whether  thro*  half-Harv’d  France  he  goes, 

Or  iraverfing  th*  unmelling  fnows, 

'J'hat  Clown  the  Alps  or  Apennines, 

On  frogs  ar  d  flinking  rabbits  dines, 

<Jr  tempts  the  Volga’s  barb’rous  flood,' 
Where  Tartars  feed  on  horfes’  blood. 

For  late,  when  rcfideht  in  college, 

7'hat  feat  of  temperance  and  knowledge,’ 

A  /potted  friend with  fcve»s  arm’d, 

And  poisbious  breath,  the  town  alarm’d, 

No  lynx  or  leopard  fiercer  ranges, 

Amongft  our  Nabobs  on  the  Ganges, 

Or  liaunts  the  much-fam’d  banks  of  Nile, 
Where  lurks  the  trcach’rous  crocodile. 

Yet,  taking  Temp’rance  to  my  aid. 
Undaunted  thro’  clofe  lanes  I  Hray’d, 

And  brav’d  the  moiiHer,  void  6f  fear 
He  found  no  food  for  fevers  here. 

Place  me  amidH  th’  eternal  froH, 

That  reigns  o’er  Lapland’s  defart  coad, 
Where  not  a  ffow'r,  cr  cheerful  green. 

Or  cabbage- Hem  is  ever  feen  ; 

lint  clo’jds  and  fogs,  or  dark nefs  drear, 

Obfciirc  and  fadden  half,  the  year: — 

Place  me  beneath  the  torrid  zone, 

'  Wheic  ntver  ^  favage  hut  was  known 


To  Temp’rance  whilH  my  vows  I  pay. 
And  fing  her  praife,  her  offspring  gay. 
Fair  Hcalili  my  cares  ftiall  Hill  beguile. 
And  fwcetly  prattle,  fwectly  fniile. 


“  REA  MS  are  from  Jove!”  thus  fung 
jL/  the  bard  of  old : 

The  modern  fage,  if  not  more  wife,  more  bold, 
To  Matter  modify’d  annexing  Thought, 

From  earth,  from  clay,  their  otigin  has 
brought : 

“  The  Soul  s  a  mere  machine.”— They  thence 
explain 

By  Motion’s  laws  the  vifions  of  the  brain. 

But  how  can  Fancy  then  her  vigils  keep. 
When  this  mechanic  frame  is  lull  d  to  Hcep  ? 
rh«>’  fages  may,  yetfure  th*  unlcttcr’d  clown 
Ne’er  feeks  the  hour,  when  once  his  clock  is 
down. 

No,  dreams  as  far  the  pow’rs  of  clay  furpafs. 
As  Ju.ia’s  felf  her  image  in  the  glafs. 

“  Dreams  arc  from  Jove!”  their  origin  di¬ 
vine! 

No  truth  m  re  Hire  e’er  fpoke  the  Delphic 
fhrine. 

Fatigu’d  with  care,  with  daily  toil  oppreH, 
When  now  the  languid  carcafe  finks  to  reft. 
The  Soul  takes  wing, — to  diftant  regions  flies, 
Exults,  expands,  and  foaring  mounts  the  ikies. 
Aljumes  frefh  vij^'oui, — thro’  Elyfian  groves. 
Thro*  fairy  feenes,  her  ('wn  creation,  roves: 
Revels  in  hlif's,  to  waking  wights  unknown, 
I’he  ea:th,  the  air,  the  univerfe  her  own. 

She  rhimes,  harangues,  or  hails  the  abfent 
friend. 

Her  views  enlarg’d,  to  futuie  times  cxten'l. 

No  chains  of  Matter  can  her  pow’rs  controul ; 
Thus  dreams  difplay  the  grandeur  of  the  Soul. 

On  a  very  thin  Metaphysician. 

SCARCE  from  Privation’s  dreary  lap, 

Thy  ibadowy  form  drawn  torth  we  kc; 

A  feaniy  Ihred, — a  tiny  Iciap 
Of  metaphyfic  entity  ! 

Thy  face,  in  hieroglyphic  Hi!e 

Seems  juft  mark  d  out  ;  thy  face  a  fpan: 
Thou  (ketch — thou  out-hne— thou  profile! 
Thou  Lcs-rslievc  of  a  man! 

I 

On  a  pilfering  Qijack. 

CEI  SUS  takes  efy  by  dint  of  ikil*’. 

Each  bodily  difafter: 

But  takes  off  I'poo.ns,  without  a  pill ; 

Your  plate  without  a  plaifter. 


ERE  Peter  refts  from  all  his  labours, 

,  Who  ate  and  drank—  ai^l  curs’d  his 
.  ntdghbotiri. 


•  Ncc  venenatis  gravida  fagUiis^ 
I  Small-pox. 

In  terra  demihs  nfge:tr% 
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THE  REVIEW. 

A  View  ^  Society  and  Manners 
in  Italy,  •with  Anecdotes  relating  to 
j'otne  eminent  Charaders.  By  John 
Moore,  M*  D»  [P«  88.] 

The  Dodor  gives  a  pretty  lively 
and  entertaining  defeription  of 
the  city  of  Venice,  which  we  lhall 
extrad  for  the  information  of  thofe 
who  may  be  unacquainted  with  the 
fmgular  natural  fuuation  of  this 
famed  place. 

“  THE  view  of  Venice,  at  fome 
little  diltance  from  the  town,  is  men* 
tioned  by  many  travellers  in  terms  of 
the  highefl  admiration.  I  had  been 
fo  often  forewarned  of  the  amaze¬ 
ment  with  which  I  (hould  be  ftruck 
at  firfl  fight  of  this  city^  that  when  I 
adiially  did  fee  it,  1  felt  little  or  no 
amazement  at  all.  You  will  behold, 
faid  thole  anticipators,  a  magnificent 
town ;  or  more  frequently,  to  make 
the  deeper  imprefiion,  they  gave  it  in 
detail. — You  will  behold,  faid  they, 
magnificent  palaces,  churches,  towers, 
and  fteeples,  all  (landing  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  fea.  Well ;  this,  iinquef- 
tionably,  is  an  uncommon  feene ; 
and  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt  that 
a  town,  furrounded  by  water,  is  a 
very  fine  fight ;  but  all  the  travellers 
that  have  exifted  fince  the  days  of 
Cain,  will  not  convince  me,  that  a 
town  furrounded  by  land  is  not  a 
much  finer.  Can  there  be  any  com- 
parifon,  in  point  of  beauty,  between 
the  dull  monotony  of  a  wateryfurface, 
and  the  delightful  variety  of  gardens, 
meadows,  hills,  and  woods  ? 

“  If  the  fituation  of  Venice  ren¬ 
ders  it  lefs  agreeable  than  another 
city  to  behold  at  a  di  fiance,  it  mufi 
render  it,  in  a  much  ftronger  degree, 
Jefs  agreeable  to  inhabit.  For  you 
will  pleafe  to  recolle(fi,  that,  infiead 
of  walking  or  riding  in  the  fields, 
and  enjoying  the  fragrance  of  herbs, 
and  the  melody  of  birds  ,  when  you 


•wi(h  to  take  the  air  here,  you  muft. 
lubmit  to  be  paddled  about,  from 
morning  to  night,  in  a  narrow  boat, 
along  dirty  canals  ;  or,  if  you  don't’ 
like  this,  you  have  or.e  refource  more, 
which  is,  that  of  walking  in  8t  Mark’s 
;  place. 

“  Thefe  are  the  difadvantages 
'which  Venice  labours  under,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  fituation  ;  but  it  has  other 
•peculiarities  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  overbalance  them,  and  render 
it,  on  the  whole,  an  agreeable  town. 

Venice  is  faid  to  be  built  in  the 
fea  ;  that  is,  it  is  built  in  the  midft  of 
(hallows,  which  ftretch  fome  miles 
from  the  fhore,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Adriatic  Gulph.  Though  thofe  fRai- 
lows,  being  now  all  covered  with 
water,  have  the  appearance  of  one 
great  lake,  yet  they  are  called  La- 
gune,  or  lakes,  becaufe  formerly,  as 
it  is  imagined,  there  were  fcveral. 
On  firiling  on  the  Laguna,  and  look¬ 
ing  to  the  bottom,  many  large  hol¬ 
lows  are  to  be  feen,  which,  at  Ihme 
former  period,  have,  very  polfibly, 
been  diftindt  lakes,  though  now’,  being 
all  covered  w’ith  a  common  furface  of 
water,  they  form  one  large  lake,  of 
unequal  depth.  The  intervals  be¬ 
tween  tholb  hollows,  it  is  fnppofed, 
were  little  illands,  and  are  now  ihal- 
low’s,  which,  at  ebb,  are  ail  within 
reach  of  a  pole. 

“  When  you  approach  the  city, 
you  come  along  a  liquid  road,  marked 
by  rows  of  (lakes  on  each  fide,  which 
diredl  ve/Tels,  of  a  certain  burden,  to 
avoid  the  (hallows,  and  keep  in  deeper 
water.  Thefe  (hallows  are  a  better 
defence  to  the  city  than  the  firongeft 
fortifications.  On  the  approach  of 
an  enemy's  fleet,  the  Venetians  have 
only  to  puli  up  their  (lakes,  and  the 
enemy  can  advance  no  farther.  They 
are  equally  beyond  the  infult  of  a  land 
army,  even  in  the  midfi  of  winter ; 
for  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  Iba,  and 
the  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  prevei^r 
fuch  a  firength  of  ice  as  could  admit 
I  the  approach  of  an  army  that  way. 
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The  Jake  ia  which- Venice  hands 
is  a  kind  of  fmall  inner  gulph,  fepa- 
rated  from  the  large  ones  by  fome 
iflands  at  a  few  miles  diftance.  1‘hefe 
iflands,  in  a  great  meafure,  break  the 
force  of  the  Adriatic  horms,  before 
they  reach  the  Laguna  ;  yet,  in  very 
high  winds,  the  navigation  of  the 
Jake  is  dangerous  to  gondolas,  and 
fometimes  the  gondoleers  do  not  truh 
themfelves,  even  on  the  canals  within 
the  city.  This  is-  not  fo  great  an  in¬ 
convenience  to  the  inhabitants  as  you^ 
may  imagine  ;  becaufe  moft  of  the 
houfes  have  one  door  opening  upon 
a  canal,  and  another  communicating 
with  the  llreet ;  by  means  of  which, 
and  of  the  bridges,  you  can  go  to  al- 
nioft  any  part  of  the  town  by  land,  as 
well  as  by  water. 

“  The  number  of  inhabitants  are 
computed  at  about  150,000  ;  the 
ftreets,  in  general,  are  narrow  5  fo 
are  the  canals,  except  the  grand  ca¬ 
nal,  which  is  very  broad,  and  has  a 
ferpentine  courfe  through  the  middle 
cf  the  city.  They  tell  you,  there  are 
ieveral  hundred  bridges  in  Venice. 
What  pafs  under  this  name,  how¬ 
ever,  are  fingie  arches  thrown  over 
the  canals, — inoib  of  them  paltry 
enough. 

The  Rialto  confifts  alfo  of  a  Tingle 
arch,  but  a  very  noble  one,  and  of 
marble.  It  is  built  acrofs  the  grand 
canal,  near/ the  middle,  where  it  is 
narrowed.  This  celebrated  arch  is 
ninety  feet  wide  on  the  level  of  the 
canal,  and  twenty^four  feet  high.  Its 
beauty  is  impaired  by  two  rows  of 
booths,  or  (hops,  which  are  eredJed 
upon  it,  and  divide  its  upper  fiirface 
into  three  narrow  ftreets.  The  view 
from  the  Rialto  is  equally  lively  and 
magnificent ;  the  objeifts  under  your 
eye  are  the  grand  canal,  covered  with 
boats  a^d  gondolas,  and  flanked  on 
each  fide  with  magnificent  palaces, 
churches,  and  fpires  ;  but  tins  fine 
profpeft  is  almoft  the  only  one  in  Ve¬ 
nice  ;  for,  except  the  Grand  Canal, 
^d  the  Canal  Regio,  all  the  others 


are  narrow  and  mean  ;  fome  of  them 
have  no  keys  ;  the  water  liter  dly 
wallies  the  walls  of  the  houfes.  Wuen 
you  fail  along  thofe  wretched  canals, 
you  have  no  one  agreeable  obje£i  to 
cheer  your  fight  ;  and  the  fmell  is 
;  overwhelmed  with  the  ftench  which, 
»at  certain  feafons,  exhales  from  the 

e 

water. 

“  The  Ducal  palace,  the  church 
of  St  Mark,  that  of  St  Geminiano,  a 
noble  range  of  buildings,  called  Pro- 
curatie,  the  new  and  the  old,  in  which 
are  the  Mufeum,  the  public  library, 
and  nine  large  apartments  belonging 
to  the  Procurators  of  St  Mark  ; — all 
thefe  buildings  are  of  marble. 

“  There  is  an  opening  fr.om  St 
Mark’s  Place  to  the  fea,  on  which 
ftand  two  lofty  pillars  of  granite. 
Criminals  condemned  to  fuffer  death 
publicly  are  executed  between  thefe 
pillars  ;  on  the  top  of  one  of  them  is 
a  lion,  with  wings ;  and  on  the  other, 
a  faint— without  wings  :  there  is, 
however,  a  large  crocodile  at  his  feet, 
.which,  I  prefume,  belongs- to  him. — 
At  one  corner  of  St  Mark’s  church, 
contiguous  to  the  palace,  are  two  Ita- 
tues  nf  Adam  and  Eve  ;  they  have 
neither  wings  nor  crocodile,*  nor  any 
kind  of  attendant,  not  even  their  old 
acquaintance  the  ferpent. 

“  At  the  corner  of  the  new  Pro- 
curatie,  a  little  diftant  from  the 
church,  flands  the  fteeple  of  St  Mark. 
This  is  a  quadrangular  tower,  about 
three  hundred  feet  in  height.  I  arn 
told  it  is  not  uncommon  in  Italy  for 
the  church  and  fteeple  to  be  in  this 
ftate  of  difunioii ;  this  ftiocked  a  cler¬ 
gyman  of  my  acquaintance  very 
much  ;  he  mentioned  it  to  me,  many 
years  ago,  amongft  the  errors  and  ab- 
furdities  of  the  church  of  Rome.  This 
gentleman  was  clearly  of  opinion,  that 
church  and  fteeple  ougnt  to  be  infe- 
parable  as  man  and  wife,  and  that 
every  church  ought  to  confidcr  its 
fteeple  as  mortar  of  its  mortar,  and 
ftone  of  its  ftonc.  An  old  captain  of 
a  lhip>  who  was  prefent,  declared  him-- 


fclf  of  the  fame  way  of  thinking,  and 
fwore  that  a  church,  divorced  from 
its  fteeple,  appeared  to  him  him  as 
ridiculous  as  a  Ihip  without  a  mail. 

A  few  paces  from  the  church 
are  three  tall  poles,  on  which  enfigns 
and  flags  are  hung  on  days  of  public 
rejoicing.  Thefe  ftandards  are  in 
memory  of  the  three  kingdoms,  Cy¬ 
prus,  Candia,  and  Negropont,  which 
once  belonged  to  this  rcpjblic  ;  the 
three  crowns  are  ftlll  kept  in  the 
Ducal  palace.  Since  the  kingdoms 
are  gone,  T  fhould  think  the  crowns 
and  the  poles  hardly  worth  prefer- 
ving  ;  they  are,  however,  of  the  fame 
value  to  Venice  that  the  title»  of 
King  of  France  is  to  his  Britannic 
Majeftv.  At  the  bottom  of  the  Tower 
of  St  Mark,  is  a  fmall  neat  building 
of  marble,  called  the  Loggietta,  where 
fome  of  the  Procurators  of  St  Mark 
conftantly  attend  to  do  bufinefs.  Some 
people  are  of  opinion  that,  particu- 
jarly  when  the  grand  council,  or  the 
fenate,  are  alTeinbled,  thefe  Procura¬ 
tors  are  placed  there  as  ftate  centi- 
nels,  to  give  w^arning  in  cafe  of  any 
appearance  of  difcontent  or  commo¬ 
tion  among  the  populace,  which  mull 
ncceflarily  fhew  itfelf  at  this  place, 
as  there  is  no  other  in  Venice  where 
a  mob  could  affemble. 

The.  patriarchal  church  of  St 
Mark,  though  one  of  the  richeft  and 
moft  expenfive  in  the  world,  does  not 
ftrike  the  eye  very  much  at  firft  ;  the 
architedlure  is  of  a  mixed  kind,  moftly 
Gothic,  yet  many  of  the  pillars  are  of 
the  Grecian  order  ;  the  outfidj  is 
incrUiled  with  marble  ;  the  iiifide, 
ceiling,  and  floor,  are  all  of  the  flnefl; 
marble  ;  the  numerous  pillars  which 
fupport  the  rooi  arc  of  the  fame  ilih- 
Hance  ;  the  whole  is  crowned  by  five 
domes  ; — but  all  this  labour  and  ex- 
pence  have  Ijcen  dirtdled  by  a  very 
moderate  fliare  of  tafle. 

“  The. front,  which  looks  to  the 
palace,  has  five  brals  gates,  with  hif 
toricai  bas-relievcs  ;  over  the  prin- 
cipal  arc  placed  zhz  four  famous 


bronze  horfes,  faid  to  be  the  work- 
inanlhip  of  Lycippus  ;  they  were 
given  to  the  Emperor  Nero,  by  Tiri-^ 
dates.  King  of  Armenia  ;  the  fiery 
fpirit  of  their  countenances,  and  their 
animated  attitudes, are  perl edly  agree-, 
able  to  their  original  deflination,  of 
being  iiarnelfed  to  the  chariot  of  the 
Sun. — Nero  placed  them  on  the  tri¬ 
umphal  arch  confecrated  to  him,  and 
they  are  to  be  feen  on  the  reverfe  of 
fome  of  his  medaJs  ;  they  were  re¬ 
moved  from  Rome  to  Conftantmople, 
placed  in  the  Hyppodrome  by  Con- 
llantine,  and  remained  there  till  the 
taking  of  Conftaniinople  by  the 
French  and  Venetians  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  13th  century,  when  they 
were  carried  to  Venice,  and  placed 
upon  the  gate  of  St  Mark’s  church, 

“  The  treafury  of  St  Mark  is  very 
rich  in  jewels  and  relics  ;  and  it  was 
neceflary  to  apply  to  one  of  the  Pro¬ 
curators  of  St  Mark  for  leave  to  fee 
it.  I  fliall  onlv  mention  a  few  of  the 
moft  valuable  effects  kept  here.  Eight 
pillars  from  Solomon’s  temple  at  Je- 
rufalcm  ;  a  piece  of  the  Virgin  Mary’s 
veil,  fome  of  her  hair,  and  a  fmall 
portion  of  her  milk  ;  the  knife  ufed 
by  our  Saviour  at  his  laft  ftippci  j 
one  of  the  nails  of  his  crofs,  and  a 
few  drops  of  his  blood.  After  thefe, 
it  would  be  impertineiit  to  enumerate 
the  bones,  and  other  relics,  of  faints, 
and  maptyrs,  of  which  there  is  a  plen¬ 
tiful  Ihowin  this  churcli,  and  ftill  hfs 
need  I  take  up  your  time  with  an  in¬ 
ventory  of  the  temporal  jewels  kept 
here  ;  it  would  be  i»npardoiial>lep 
however,  to  omit  r'ientioiiiiig  the 
of  ti'.c  Virgin,  by  lit  Luke. 
From  til!',  compared  with  his  other 
works, Jt  is  that  St  Luke  was 

a  much  bjiicr  evting.-lllt  rluin  painter  : 
feme  prr fc'jivins  fcciu  t('.  be  almoft  in¬ 
compatible  with  each  oiiiv.; .  1  k’aye 

known  maviv  very  <.g)od  r;.in‘-trs  who 
\could  lv:i\  e  ir.a'te  bad  faints,  auvl  l;crc 
is  an  inft.ince  (h  an  «. \oen:r.t  faint 
w  ho  was  b!it  an  in  iitlcreal  painter. 

“  The  olvi  Pr^vourade  lo  built  ()r  a 
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kind  of  black  marble  ;  the  new  is  of 
the  pielra  dura  of  lllria. 

The  church  of  St  Geminiano  is 
an  elegant  piece  of  architedure,  by 
Sarifov^no. 

“  The  Ducal  palace  is  an  immenfe 
building,  entirely  of  marble.  Befides 
the  apartments  of  the  Doge,  there  are 
alfo  halls  and  chambers  for  the  fenate, 
and  all  the  different  councils  and  tri¬ 
bunals.  The  principal  entrance  is  by 
a  fpacious  flair,  called  the  Giant’s 
flair,  on  account  of  two  Coloffal  fta- 
tues  of  Mars  and  Neptune,  placed  at 
the  top ;  they  are  of  white  marble, 
the  work  of  Sanfovino,  and  intended 
to  reprefent  the  naval  and  military 
power  of  this  ftate.  Their  gigantic 
llze  might  be  proper  enough  formerly, 
but  they  would  be  jufter  emblems  of 
the  prefent  force  of  this  republic  if 
their  llature  were  more  moderate. 

Under  the  porticoes,  to  which 
you  afeend  by  this  ftair,  you  may  per¬ 
ceive  the  gaping  mouths  of  lions,  to 
reedve  anonymous  letters,  informa¬ 
tions  of  treafonable  practices,  and  ac- 
cufations  of  magiflrates  for  abufes  in 
office. 

“  From  the  palace  there  is  a  cove¬ 
red  bridge  of  communication  to,  a 
Bate  priibu,  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
canal.  Prifoners  pafs  to  and  from 
the  courts  over  this  bridge,  which  is 
named  Ponte  Dei  Soipiri. 

“  I'he  apartments  and  halls  of  the 
Ducal  palace  arfe  ornamenteef  by  the 
pencils  of  Titian,  Paul  Veronefe,  Tin- 
toret,  Palma,  the  Baifans,  and  other 
painters.  The  rape  of  Europa,  and 
the  ftorming  of  Zara,  both  by  Paul 
Veronefe,  arc  amongfl  the  higheft 
efteemed  pieces  of  that  mafter.  I’he 
foot  of  Europa  is  honoured  with  the 
particular  admiration  of  the  connoif- 
ieurs  ;  the  bull  feems  to  be  of  their 
way  of  thinking,  for  he  licks  it  as  he 
bears  her  along  above  the  waves. 
Some  people  admire  even  this  thought 
of  the  painter ;  I  cannot  lay  I  am  of 
the  number ;  I  think  it  is  the  only 
thing  in  the  which  is  not  ad¬ 


mirable  ;  it  is  making  Jupiter  enter  a 
little  too  much  into  the  charader 
which  he  had  affumed.  There  are  a 
few  pidures  in  this  palace  by  Titian, 
but  a  great  many  by  the  other  maf- 
ters.  The  fubjedls  are  moilly  taken 
from  the  hiflory  of  Venice. 

“  Within  the  palace  there  Is  a  lit¬ 
tle  arfenal,  which  communicates  with 
the  hall  of  the  great  council.  Here 
a  great  number  of  mufkets  are  kept, 
ready  charged,  with  which  the  nobles 
may  arm  themfelves  on  any  fudden 
infurrefllon,  or  other  emergency.  . 

“  I'he  lower  gallery,  or  the  piazzo 
under  the  palace,  is  called  the  Brog- 
lio.  In  this  the  noble  Venetians 
W’alk  and  converfe :  it  is  only  here 
and  at  council  where  they  have  op¬ 
portunities  of  meeting  together ;  for 
they  feldom  vific  openly,  or  in  a  fa¬ 
mily  way,  at  each  other’s  houfes,  and 
fecrct  meetings  would  give  umbrage 
to  their  date  inquifitors  ;  they  chufe, 
therefore,  to  tranfadl  their  bufinefs 
on  this  public  walk.  People  of  infe¬ 
rior  rank  feldom  remain  on  the  Brog- 
lio  for  any  length  of  time  when  the 
nobility  are  there.” 

[To  he  continued*'^ 

A  Treatife  on  the  Military  Science. 

By  Thomas  Simes,  Efq;  [P.  93.] 

OUR  Author  fpeaks  highly  of  re¬ 
doubts,  and  of  their  life  to  an 
army  drawn  up  in  order  of  ^  battle  ; 
and  very  judiciouily  fupports  his  opi¬ 
nion  on  this  head  by  the  teilimony 
and  pradBce  of  the  greate/l  Generals 
that  Europe  has  produced. 

In  the  wars  between  Charles  XII* 
King  of  Sweden,  and  Peter  the  Great, 
Czar  of  Mufeovy,  the  former  of  thefe 
illuftrious  heroes  (Mr  Simes  obferves) 
was  always  vivftorious  before  the  fa¬ 
tal  battle  of  Bultwoa,  The  fupc- 
riority  he  had  conftantly  before  main¬ 
tained  over  the  Mufeovites  is  almoil 
incredible :  it  was  no  unufual  thing 
for  10  or  12,000  Swedes  to  force  in- 
trenchments  defended  by  5c,  60,  or 
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<ven  80,000  Mufcovites,  and  to  cut 
them  to  pieces.  They  never  enquir¬ 
ed  after  their  numbers,  but  only  af¬ 
ter  the  place  when  they  might  be  found. 

“  The  Czar  Peter,  who  was  the 
greateft  man  of  his  age,  bore  the  bad 
luccefs  of  that  war  with  a  patience 
equal  to  the  greatnefs  of  his  genius, 
and  ftill  perfifted  in  fighting,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  exercifing  his  troops,  and  in¬ 
uring  them  to  hardlhips.  In  the 
courfe  of  his  adverfities,  the  King  of 
Sweden  laid  fiege  to  Pultcnva :  upon 
which  the  Czar  called  a  council  of 
war,  where  it  vv^as  a  long  time  debat¬ 
ed,  and  various  opinions  were  given, 
concerning  the  ftep  moft  proper  to  be 
taken  in  this  exigency.  Some  were 
for  furrounding  the  King  of  Sweden, 
with  the  Mufeovite  army,  and  throw¬ 
ing  up  a  large  intrenchment,  in  order 
to  oblige  him  to  furrender.  Others 
•were  for  burning  all  the  country 
within  100  leagues  in  circumference,' 
to  reduce  him  by  famine  ;  which  opi¬ 
nion  was  far  from  being  the  worfi, 
and  was  alfo  moft  conformable  to 
that  of  the  Czar,  Others,  however, 
objected  to  it,  by  obferving^  that  it 
could  never  be  too  late  to  have  re- 
-courfe  to  fuch  an  expedient;  but  that 
they  ought  to  hazard  a  battle,,  be- 
caufe  the  town  and  its  garrifon  were 
in  danger  of  being  carried,  by  the 
invincible  obllinacy  of  the  King  of  j 
Sweden,  where  he  w’’ould  find  a  large 
magazine,  and  a  fufiicient  fupply  of 
every  thing  to  enable  him  to  pafs  the 
defart  with  which  they  propofed  to 
furround  him.  This  being  at  length 
the  determined  opinion  of  the  council, 
the  Czar  thus  addrelfed  himfelt  to 
them: 

“  Since  we  have  come  to  a  refolu- 
tion  to  fight  the  King  of  Sweden,  no¬ 
thing  remains  but  to  agree  about  the 
method,  and  to  make  choice  of  that 
which  promifes  the  moft  fuccefs.  The 
Swedes  are  well  exerciled,  well  dif- 
ciplined,  adroit  under  arms,  and  im¬ 
petuous  in  their  charge.  Our  troops 
are  not  inferior  to  them  in  point  of 
VoL.  LL 


refolution  ;  but  they  certainly  are  in 
many  other  refpe(fts  :  it  therefore  be¬ 
comes  neceffary  to  fall  on  fome  fcheme 
that  may  render  this  fuperiority  of 
theirs  ufelefs  to  them.  They  have 
frequently  forced  our  intrenchments, 
and  have  always  defeated  us  in  the 
open  field  by  dint  of  art,  and  by  the 
facility  with  which  they  form  their 
manoeuvres.  In  order,  then,  to  coun¬ 
terbalance  thefe  advantages  in  the 
enemy,  I  propofe  to  draw  near  to 
him  ;  to  throw  up  feveral  redoubts  in 
the  front  of  our  infantry,  with  deep 
ditches  before  them  ;  to  fraife  and 
pallifade*  them,  and  to  defend  them 
with  infantry  ;  and,  after  having 
ere»fted  thofe  w  orks,  w^hich^  will  not 
require  above  a  few*  hours  labour,  to 
wait  for  the  enemy  with  the  reft  of 
our  army  behind  them.  He  miift  in¬ 
fallibly  be  broken  in  attacking  them, 
muft  lofe  great  numbers,  and  will 
both  be  weakened  and  in  great  dif- 
order,  w'hen  he  attempts  to  pafs  the 
redoubts  to  charge  us ;  for  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  that  he  will  raife  the  liege 
to  engage  us,  as  foon  as  he  perceives 
that  w^e  are  within  his  reach. 

‘‘  \\  e  muft  thercf(>rc  march  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  arrive  before 
him  towards  the  clofe  of  the  day,  that 
he  may  be  thereby  .induced  to  defer 
his  attack  till  the  day  following,  and 
take  the  advantage  of  the  night  to 
credt  thefe  redoubts.’* 

“  Thus  fpoke  the  Sovereign  of  the 
Ruftians,  and  all  the  council  approved 
of  the  difpofition.  Orders  were  given 
for  the  march,  for  tools,  falcincs, 
chcvaux-de-fi  i'/e,  3cc.  and  towards 
the  evening  of  the  8th  ot  July  1709, 
the  Czar  arrived  in  the  prefence  of 
the  King  of  Sw'cden.  This  Prince, 
although  he  was  wounded  at  that 
time,  neverthelefs  informed  his  gene¬ 
ral  officers,  that  he  intended  to  attack 
the  Mufeovite  army  the  day  follow¬ 
ing;  and  accordingly,  having  made  the 
neceffary  difpofitions,  and  drawy  up 
his  troops,  he  marched  a  little  before 
day -break. 


execution.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Czar  called  together  his  general  of- 
ficcr*,  and  afked  their  advice  con¬ 
cerning  what  was  to  be  dKne  at  this 
conjunfture;  upon  which  Monfieur 
Alerts  one  of  the  yoiingefl*  among 
them,  without  even  allowing  time  to 
any  of  the  others  to  declare  thein 
fentiments,  thus  addi;e(red  himfelf  to 
hi's  Sovereign :  ’  If  yoiir  Majefty 

does  not  attack  the  Swedes  thi$  in- 
ftant^  they  vdll  be. gone,  and  you  will 
lofe  the  opportunity.’’  This  being 
acceded  to,  the  line  advanced  in  good 
order  through  the  intervals  between 
the  redoubts,  leaving  them  guarded 
to  favour  their  retreat  in  cafe  of  ac¬ 
cident.  The  Swedes  had  b..t  jull! 
halted  to  form  their  broken  army, 
and  to  reftore  it  to  feme  order,  whei^ 
they  faw  the  Mufeovites  at  their  heels. 

■  Neverthelefs,  confufed  as  they  were, 
they  made  an  effort  to  return  to  the 
charge ;  but  order,  which  is  the  foul 
of  battle,  being  totally  wanting,  they 
;  were  difperfed  without  oppofitiou. 
The  Muicovites  not  having  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  conquer,  were  afraid  to 
purfue  them ;  io  that  the  Swedes  re¬ 
treated  to  the  Boriftkenes^  where 
they  were  afterw’ards  taken  prifoners.” 

In  treating  of  the  manner  cf  enga¬ 
ging  the  enemy,  Mr  Simes  obferves, 
“  that  when  two  armies  arrive  with¬ 
in  a  certain  diftance  of  each  other, 
they  both  begin  to  fire,  and  continue 
their  approaches  till  they  come  w^ith- 
in  abolit  forty  or  fifty  paces ;  w'here^ 
as  is  ufually  the  cafe,  either  one  or 
the  other  takes  to  flight ;  and  this,  is 
what  is  called  a  charge.  It  may  in¬ 
deed  be  thought  extraordinary  that 
they  Ihould  not  be  able  to  uiake  a  bet¬ 
ter  ;  I  look  upon’  it,  however,  as  an 
impoffibility,  without  the  ufe  of  the 
cadence  But  let  two  battalions 


The  Czar  had  thrown  up  feven  1 
ftrong  redoubts  in  his  front,  with  two  ^ 
battalions  polled  in  every  one,  behind 
which  was  all  his  infantry,  having  its 
flanks  cove  red  by  his  cavalry.  In  this 
difpoliLion,  therefore,  it  was  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  attack  the  Mufeovite  infan¬ 
try,  without  having  firft  carried  the 
redoubts,  bteaufe  they  could  neither 
be  avoided,  nor  was  it  poflible,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  pafs  between  any  two 
of  them,  without  being  deftrpyed  by 
their  fire.  The  King  of  Sweden  and 
his  Generals  remained  totally  igno¬ 
rant  of  this  difpofition  till  the  moment 
they  faw  it.  ‘  But  the  machine,  as  it 
were,  having  been  once  put  into  mo¬ 
tion,  it  was  now  impoflible  to  flop  it. 
The  SweSllh  cavalry  prefently  rout¬ 
ed  that  of  the  Mufeovites,  and- even 
purfued  them  too  far ;  but  their  in¬ 
fantry  was  ftopt  by  the  redoubts, 
wdiich  made  an  obftinate  refiftance. 
Every  military  man  knows  the  diffi¬ 
culty  that  ufually  attends  the  taking 
of  a  good  redoubt ;  that  it  requires  a 
difpofition  on  purpofe  ;  that  a  great 
inany  battalions  mull  be  employed,  in 


inany  battalions  mull  be  employed 
Order  to  be  able  to  attack  it  in  feveral 
places  at  once ;  and  that,  after  all, 
their  fuccefs  is  extremely  uncertain. 
Neverthelefs,  the  Swedes  carried  three 
of  thofe,  although  it  was  with  much 
difficulty ;  but  they  were  rcpulfed  at 
the  others  with  great  flaughter.  All 


•  Our  author  explains,  in  another  place, 
what  be  'means  by  cailence,' v^^.  a  kind  of 
meafured  march,  dependent  on  the  drum  and 
life;  by  which  means  every  man  keeps  bis  pio- 
per  rank  and  diflance,  whether  they  march 
wilirgreatet  or  Icfs  celerity.*  " 


to  fee  what  was  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  mountain :  but  galloping  up  at 
full  fpeed,  1  no  fooner  arrived  in  the 
rear  of  Keuperg^s  col  )Urs,  than  I  faw 
the  two  battalions  prefeiu,  and  give 
a  general  fire  upon  a  large  body  of 
Turks,  at  the  diltance  of  about  thirty- 
paces  ;  infiantancouily  alter  which, 
the  Turks  riilhed  forward  through 
the  fmoke,  without  allowing  them  a 
moment’s  time  to  fly,  and  with  their 
fabres  cut  the  w  hole  to  pieces  upon 
the  fpot.  The  only  perfons  who 
cfcaped  were  Mr  De  Neuperg^  whO 
happened  luckily  to  be  on  horlchack  ; 
an  enfign  with  his  colours,  wdio  clung 
to  my  horfe’s  mane,  and  encumbered 
me  not  a  little ;  and  two  or  three 
privates.  At  this  inftant  came  up 
Prince  Eugene^  almoft  quite  alone,  be¬ 
ing  attended  only  by  the  body* guard ; 
but  the  Turks,  of  their  own  accord, 
retired.  Here  the  Prince  received  a 
Ihot  through  his  fleeve  Upon  the 
arrival  afterwards  of  fome  cavalry 
and  infantry,  M.  Neuperg  defned  a 
detachment  to  fecure  the  c  loathing  t 
upon  which  fentries  w'ere  iminediafely 
polled  at  the  four  angles  of  the  ground 
occupied  by  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
two  battalions ;  and  their  cioaths,4 
hats,  Ihoes,  &c,  collecled  in  heaps  to** 
gether;  during  which  time  I  hadcu- 
riofity  enough  to  count  the  number  of 
Turks  which  had  been  dellroyed  by 
the  general  difeharge  of  the  two  bat- 
tallionSf  and.  they  amounted  to  no 
more  than  thirty-two  ;  a  circumllance 
which  has  by  no  means  increafed  my 
regard  for  thefe  firings.” 

(lobe  concluded  in  our  «ex/.) 

The  IVorks  of  Lucian,  tranjlated  from 
the  Greek,  by  Tliomas  Franklin, 
Z).  D.  forne  thne  Greek  Prof  for  in 
the  Univerfty  ^Cambridge  2  Vols^ 
j^fo,  iL  2s,  Cadell,  Loi^on. 

O.F  ail  the  antient  writers,  Lucian 
drawls  the  truell  picture  of  anti¬ 
quity,  and  makes  us  bell  acquainted 
with  its  feal  teatures  c^jiplcxioa* 


which  are  to  engage  each  other, 
march  up  with  (Iraight  ranks,  and 
without*  doubling  or  breaking,  and 
fay  w’hrch  of  them  will  gain  the  vic¬ 
tory  ;  that  which  gives  its  fire  in  ad- 
or  the  other  that  referves  it  ? 


vancin 

Men  of  any  experience  will,  with  great 
reafon,  give  it  in  favour  of  the  latter : 
for,  to  add  p  the  confternation  into 
which  the  former  mull  be  thrown,  in 
feeing  their  enemy  advancing  upon 
them,  through  the  fmoke,  with  his 
fire  referved,  they  w-ill  be  eithel*  obli¬ 
ged  to  halt,  or  at  leaft  to  march  very 
flow,  till  they  have  loaded  again ; 
during  which  time  they  are  expofed 
to  a  dreadful  havock,  if  he  enlarges 
his  pace,  and  fails  upon  them  before 
they,  are  ready  ag'.iin.’\  . 

From  this  extract  Mr  Siriies  feeiiis 
clearly  of  opinion,  that  it,  will  even¬ 
tually  be  more  adventageous  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  enemy’s  firft  fire.  And  in 
this  remark  he  appears  to  be  jullificd 
by  the  obfervations  of  that  great  Ge¬ 
neral,  Mar/hal  Count  Saxe^  who,  in 
his,  Memoirs  upon  the  Art  of  War, 
informs  his  readers,  that  he  was  him- 
felF  an  eye-witnefs^  at  the  battle  of 
Belgrade^  of  two  battalions  being  cut 
to  pieces  in  an  inllant,  owing  entire¬ 
ly  to  their  not  waiting  to.  receive  the 
ememy’s  firft  fire ;  ot  which  tJie  tol- 
Jowing-i^  an  exadl  relation  : 

..  P  ^eing  furrounded  (fays  the 
Marflial)  by  a  thick  fog,  which  ren¬ 
dered  it  impoflible  for  us  to  dif- 
cern  any  thing,'  a  ftrong  blaft  of 
wind  fuddcniy  arofe  and  uifperfed  it, 
when  we  immediately  faw  the  batta¬ 
lion  of  Lorrain,  and  that  of  Neuperg, 
Upon  a  hill  called  the  Battery,  and  le- 
parated  from  the  reft  of  our  army. 
Prince  Eugene^  at  the  fame  time,  dif 
covering  a  party  of  horfe  in  motion 
upon  the  fide  of  the  mountain,  afked 
ine‘  if  I  could  diftinguifli  what  they 
were  ?  I  anfwered,  Thirty  or  forty 
Turks.  Then,  replied  he,  thofe  two 
battalions  are  undone.  At  which 
time  I  could  perceive  no  appearnce  of 
their  being:  attacked  ;  net  beine  able 
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In  other  authors  we  fee  the  antients 
in  full  drefs  acting  a  part  in  public, 
under  the  eye  of  obfervation.  It  is 
Lucian  alone  who  draws  afide  the 
veil,  and  (hews  them  to  us  in  difhabille, 
retired,  and  undifguifed ;  by  this  ' 
means  making  usconverfe  with  beings 
like  ourfelves^  and  proving  to  us  that 
mankind  in  all  ages  have  been  nearly 
the  fame  ;  and  that  a  portrait  of  the 
world  feventeen  hundred  years  ago, 
allowing  for  accidental  differences  in 
the  modes  of  life,  is  very  like  one  of 
modern  times. 

In  the  early  part  of  Hfe,  Lucian 
had  followed  the  profeflion  of  a  rhe¬ 
torician,  and  afterwards  that  of  an 
advocate,  before  he  affumed  the  cha- 
raftcr  of  a  fatirift.  His  w’orksaccor- 
dingly  partake  of  his  various  employ¬ 
ments  ;  in  fome  of  his  pieces  he  ap¬ 
pears  only  in  his  charadler  of  rhetori¬ 
cian  and  panegyrilly  in  others  he  is 
diftinguilhed  chiefly  as  a  pleader,  in 
a  few  ne  affiimes  a  more  ferious  tone, 
and  reafons  on  the  fubjedl  before  him 
ill  a  vein  of  ftrong  manly  fenfe,  united 
to  deep  obfervation  and  knowledge 
of  mankind.  Of  far  the  greater  part 
of  his  Dialogues,  however,  the  lead- 
[  ing  and  prominent  feature  is  ridicule; 
but  even  where  he  appears  principally 
as  a  fatirifl,  he  does  not  totally  lay 
afide  his  other  charadlers  of  rhetori¬ 
cian  and  advocate,  but  frequently 
unites  the  three  wuth  fuch  a  mixture 
of  raillery,  eloquence,  and  argument, 
as  affords  the  reader  equal  entertain¬ 
ment  and  inflrudtion. 

Yet  excellent  as  his  wit  and  judg¬ 
ment  are,  he  is  not  without  his  faults* 
His  ridicule  is  fometimes  too  thinly 
covered,  and  puts  us  in  mind  of  what 
»  has  been  faid  of  Spencer’s  allegories, 
where  the  dull  moral  lies  too  plain 
below.  His  humour  is  alfo  at  times 
too  coarfe  and  dire<fl,  but  in  general 
it  is  of  that  refined,  delicate,  indired 
kind,  which,  like  Terence’s,  though 
U  is  ftrongly  ftlt,  does  not  provoke  a 
laugh.  His  ftile  too  is  diffufe  and 
verbofe,  and  he  frequently  is  guilty 


of  repeating  himfelf,  being,  like  our 
volatile  neighbours  on '  the  continent, 
very  apt  when  he  gets  feent  of  an 
idea  to  hunt  it  down,  and  not  to  quit 
it  till  he  has  wire-drawn  and  tortur¬ 
ed  it  into  all  poflible  fiiapes. 

His  Dialogues  are  neverthelefs,  in 
general,  very  dramatically  contrived 
and  conduifled ;  for  though  at  firft 
the  reader  may  be  at  a  lofs  for  his 
drift,  yet  the  fubje(5l  opens  by  degrees 
very  naturally,  and  is  generally  hand¬ 
led  with  equal  wit  and  judgment.  He 
himfelf  gives-  us  his  own  idea  of  hrs 
works  in  his  Prometheus,  where  he 
tells  us  he  has  attempted  to  unite  two 
things  which  did  never  perfedlly  ac¬ 
cord  from  the  beginning.  Dialogue 
and  Comedy  “  One  (fays  he) 
walking  alone,  or  with  a  few  chofen 
friends,  held  her  private  difputations 
in  fome  obfeure  recefs ;  while  the 
other,  a  votary  of  Bacchus,  mingled 
in  the  public  theatre,  fported  to  the 
found  of  the  pipe,  and  delighted  in 
gibes,  ridicule,  and  laughter ;  fome¬ 
times  foaring  aloft  in  anapseftic  verfes, 
would  fhe  laugh'  the  followers  of  dia¬ 
logue  to  fcorn,  call  them  idle  difpu- 
tants,  contcmplators,  and  of  forth^ 
fcoffingat  them  with  true  Bachanalian 
licentioufnefs,  now  expofing  them  as 
air-walkers  f,  and  converfing  with 
the  clouds,  now  deferibing  them  as 
meafuring  the  leaps  of  fleas,  to  ridi- 

•  This  obfervation  feems  very  ftrangc  and 
abfurd  to  us,  who  hare  always  confidcred  dia¬ 
logue  as  indifpctifably  neceflary  to,  and  ir- 
feparable  from  comedy,  which,  notwithfland- 
ing,  if  we  look  back  to  the  rife  of  the  ancient 
fmgs,  wc  (hall  find,  was  no  more  than  a  fong 
to  Bacchus,  or  afterwards,  the  finglc  fpcech  or 
declamation  of  one  drunken  aftor.  bcfmcared 
with  lees  of  wine ;  whilll  philofophy-dialogue 
was  confined  to  the  grave  philofophers,  who 
difputcd  about  very  ferious  roatteis.  Lucian’s 
Dialogues,  which  he  is  bcrc  defending,  have^ 
ce-.tainly  a  dramatic  call,  and  his  application 
of  the  vis  comica  to  philofophic  matters,  is  that 
w'hich  above  all  things,  has  fccur^d  him  ike 
univerfal  approbation  of  latter  ages. 

f  This  alludes  lo  Ariflophanes’s  comedy  of 
the  Clouds,  where  phi'ofophy  is  feveicly  ridi¬ 
culed,  as  building  caflles  in  tlic  air,  dirputirg 
ab(  uc  ^trifles,  &c. 
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cuie.  their  noble  reafonings  about 
things  far  above  them  ;  while  Dia¬ 
logue,  on  the  other  hand,  employed 
herfelf  in  grave  difputations  concern¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  philofophy,  running  like  the 
mufician,  from  the  loweft  to  the  high- 
cil  note.'  Thefe  opppfites,  which  will 
never  blend  or  afFociate  together,  have 
I  endeavoured  to  reconcile  and  unite, 
by  mixing  comic  mirth  with  philofo- 
phical  gravity.”  Now,  it  is  this  very 
union  which  Lucian’s  modefty  would 
not  allow  him  to  fee,  that  makes  the 
great  excellence  of  fome  of  his  beft 
dialogues.  The  principal  objcdls  to 
which  he  applies  the  vis  coviica^  and 
at  which  he  Ihoots  the  keeneft  arrows 
of  his  wit,  are  the  abfurdities  of  the 
pagan  mythology ;  the  vain  pretences, 
the  bypocrify,  the  vices  of  the  philo- 
fophers  of  his  time  ;  and  the  inability 
of  power,  honours,  or  riches,  to  pro¬ 
cure  happinefs.  In  Ihort,  he  laughs 
at  every  fpectes  either  of  vice  or  folly ; 
at  leall  this  is  the  character  he  gives 
of  himfelf  in  his  Dialogue  of  the 
Fifherman,  where,  being  called  upon 
by  Philofophy  to  defend  himfelf  from 
the  abufe  he  had  thrown  upon  the 
philofophers,  and  being  alked  what 
profeflion  he  is  of,  he  anfwers,  I  am 
a  hater  of  pride,  impofture,  falfliood, 
and  oftentation,  and  the  friend  of 
truth,  of  honour,  beauty,  of  fimpiicity, 
of  every  thing  that  is ‘amiable  and 
good.” 

It  may  feem  ftrange  that  Lucian 
fhould  not  have  been  afraid  of  the 
power  of  the  civil  magillrate,  when 
he  fo  feverely  ftigmatized  the  religion 
of  his  anceftors,  and  of  the  country 
and  times  in  which  he  lived  ;  but  the 
truth  is,  the  popular  fuperlticions  con¬ 
cerning'  the  Pagan  mythology  had 
loft  much  of  their  effe<^t  at  the  period 
in  which  he  wrote,  and  were  laughed 
at  in  private  by  all  fenfible  men.  In¬ 
deed  from  the  firft  appearance  of 
Chriftianity,  Pagan  idolatry  began  to 
decline,  and  the  wit  of  Lucian  might 
help  to  put  the  finilhing  ftroke  to  it, 


as  the  ridicule  of  Cervantes  did  that 
of  knight-errantry  in  Spain. 

In  refpeift  to  philofophy,  it  muft  be 
remembered,  that  Lucian  lived  at  a 
time  when  the  Roman  empire  fwarm- 
ed  with  impudent  pretenders,  who, 
w  ithout  even  knowing  the  diftinguilh- 
ing  tenets  of  the  different  mailers 
they  affe<fted  to  follow,  held  a  long 
cloak  and  a  beard  all  that  was  necef- 
fary  to  entitle  them  to  the  name  of 
philofopher.  With  the  moft  dcteft- 
able  hypocrify,  they  made  ufc  of  thefe 
as  a  cover  to  conceal  the  moft  fla¬ 
grant  crimes ;  and  w^hile'  they  pre¬ 
tended  to  fuperior  fandity  and  fim¬ 
piicity,  crouded  to  the  tables  of  the 
great,  indulging  thcmfelvcs  without 
reftraint  in  every  luxury  and  enormi¬ 
ty  of  the  times.  No  wonder,  there¬ 
fore,  that  Lucian’s  honeft  indignation 
was  raifed,  and  that  he  empties  the 
whole  quiver  of  his  wit  upon  thefe 
impoftors. 

Notwithftanding  the  faults  of  Lu¬ 
cian,  his  works'eontain  fuch  excellent 
wit  and  fatire,  fnch  found  obferva- 
tion  and  knowledge  of  the  world, 
make  us  fo  intimately  acquainted  w  ith 
the  real  ftatc  of  antiquity,  and  are  the 
origin  of  fo  many  dilfci'cnt  I'pecies  of 
writing  among  the  moderns,  that  a 
good  tranllation  of  them  nuill  prove  a 
moft  acceptable  prefent  to  the  public 
in  general,  and  to  Englifh  readers  iii 
particular,  v/hom  we  congratulate  on 
the  prefent  acquifiiion.  The  literary 
world,  to  whom  the  tranftator  of  So¬ 
phocles  has  been  long  knowm,  will 
doubtlefs,  from  the  execution  of  that 
w’ork,  be  led  to  form  great  cxpcdla- 
tions  of  the  prefent  ;  nor  will  they 
be  difappointed,  as  it  is  by  much  the 
moft  fiiiilhed  and  complete  verfion  of 
the  works  of  this  author  which  has 
ever  fallen  under  our  notice.  Mr 
Carr’s  tranllation  is  the  only  one  in 
our  language  that  can  pretend  to 
compare  with  it;  for  thofe  ct  Spence, 
Mayne^  and  Kickes,  are  very  indiffe¬ 
rent  performances,  and  that  which 
goes  under  the  name  of  Dry  den  was 
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but  alfo  pafre4  over  many,  indelicate 
palTagcs  in  thofe  dialogues  which  he 
has  admitted,  though  perhaps  he  has 
thereby  lofl:  feme  of  the  humour  ;  but 
he  doubtlefs  thought,  and  juiUy,  that 
no  wit  can  compenfate  for  the  want 
of  decency. 

As  he  has  left  out  feme  dialogues 
becaufe  they  are  indecent,  fo  he  has 
omitted  others  becaufe  they  cannot 
be  made  intelligible,  but  to  thofe  who 
underftand  Greek,  Such  are  the 

or  Judgment  ot  the  Vowels, 
Lexiphanes,  and  Pfeudofophifta.  The 
Ocypus  he' has  omitted  becaufc  it  is 
dull  and  infipid,  and  befides  not  Lu¬ 
cian’s.  Had  he  left  out  a  few  others 
for  the  fame  reafon,  fuch  as  Harmo- 
nides,  Zeuxis,  the  Tyrant  Killer,  the 
Difinhcrited  Son,  Philopatris,  &c. 
which  have  neither  wit,  argument,  or 
eloquence  to  recommend  them,  the 
pmiflion  would  not  have  been  regret¬ 
ted  ;  bat  in  truth  thefe  are  but  a  few, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  pieces  in 
the  two  volumes  contain  a  large  fund 
of  manly  wit  and  fatire,  accompanied 
with  ftrong  fenfe  and  knowledge  of 
men  and  things. 

TTo  be  concluded  in  our  next,^ 


a  bookfcller’s  job,  to  which  perhaps 
that  great  man  only  lent  his  namej  or 
if  he  really  wrote  it,  did  it  in  a  hurry 
and  for  prefenr  emolument;  Mr 
Carr’s,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  indeed  a 
tranllation  of  confiderable  merit,  but 
we  cannot  rank  it  in  point  of  excel¬ 
lence  with  the  prefent,  becaufe  w^e 
neither  think  it  fo  go'  d  a  perlor- 
niance,  nor  docs  it  take  in  half  the 
extent;  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
up  the  fame  fpirit  through  a  work  of 
double  a  certain  lengtii,  increafes  in  a 
much  greater  ratio  than  the  dupli¬ 
cate.  In  truth,  to  tranflate  Lucian 
with  any  precifion,  and  yet  preferve 
the  delicacy  of  his  wit  and  irony,  is 
an  arduous  talk  ;  in  which,  however, 
Hr  Franklin  has  in  a  great  meafure 
fucceeded  ;  and,  if  he  has  not  always 
rendered  his  author  literally,  has 
transfufed  his  fpirit,  and  made  him 
fpeak  as  Lucian  would  have  done  had 
EngHlh  been  his  native  language, 
wffiich  is  the  true  bufmefs  of  a  tranlla- 
tor;  for  to  give  a  literal  verfion  of 
an  author  is  generally  to  traduce,  not 
to  tranilate  him^  However,  fuch  is 
the  hap^y  analogy  between  the  idiom 
of  the  Greek  and  Englifli  languages, 
that  not  unfrcquently  (which  is  a 
great  affi (lance  to  a  trantlator)  the 
fpirit  of  an  author  may  be  preferved, 
while  the  verfion  is  almofl  w^ord  for 
word  the.famc  as  the  original.  Of  this 
the  L/o«5lorhas  given  many  inllances, 
even  where  this  analogy  might  be 
hall  expected,  in  old  adages  and  pro¬ 
verbial  expreflions,  and  many  more 
might  be  added. 

According  to  the  talle  of  the  times, 
in  which,  we  had  almoll  faid,  fcarce 
•any  performance  which  is  not  tindu- 
red  with  fatire,  politics,  or  obicenity, 
can  force  itfclf  into  notice.  Hr  F. 
might  certainly  have  enhanced  the 
fale  of  his  work  by  tranflating  the  in¬ 
decent  dialogues  of  his  author,  fuch 
as  the  and  the  Etk^^^xoi 

Xeyotf  (for  obfccnity  was  alfo  one  ot 
Lucian’s  faults),  but,  miuh  to  his 
hgnoiir,  he  has  not  only  declined  this, 


Anecdotes  0/  Painting  in  England  ; 
*wi/h  fowe  Account  of  the  principal 
Artijis  ;  and  incidental _  Notes  on 
other  Arts  ;  collctled  by  the  late  Mr 
George  Vertue  ;  and  nonv  digejled 
,  and  publijhed  from  his  original  (MSS, 
By  Mr  Horace  Widpoie.  To  ^hich 
is  added  the  Hiflory  of  the  modern 
Tafe  in  Gardening*  Volume  the 

Fourth  and  lajl.  18/.  ,  Bell> 

London. 


IT  has  alw'ays  been  defervedly 
edeemed  a  fingular  advantage  to 
the  caufe  of  literature,  wffien  men  ot 
rank  and  fortune  engage  in  it,  as  they 
naturally  promote  and  encourage  that 
genius  and  learning  in  others,  which 
they  are  themfelves  endeavouring  to 
dlfi/lay;  for  thefe  and  many  other 
reafons  that  mip;ht  be  mentioned, 


LITERARY  AMUSEMENT. 


generally  give  them  credit  for  a 
rnuch  larger  portion  of  merit  than 
they  really  and  virtually  polTefs.  This 
however  is  not  the  cafe  widi  regard 
to  the  author  (or  rather  compiler)  of 
the  anecdotes  before  us,  v^hofe  works 
would  alw’ays  be  read  and  admired 
though  he  had  been  the  fon  ot  the 
meaneft  mechanic:  for  though  he  is 
what  the  painters  iVile  a  maniierill  in 
his  writings,  and  is  remarkable  in 
many  of  his  productions  tor  a  lingula- 
rity  of  fentiment,  and  a  quaintneis  of 
cxprefllon  peculiar  to  himfelt,  he  i^, 

notwirhftanding,  always  ingenious  and 

entertaining;  and  trom  a  long  ac¬ 
quaintance  with,  and  attachment  to 
the  polite  arts,  has  fo  turned  his  j  udg¬ 
ment,  and  improved  hk  tafte,  as  to 
be  looked  up  to  by  the  cognofeenti  as  a 
judge  and  dictator  in  every  thing  that 
concerns  them  ;  the  papers  ot  the 
late  Mr  Vertue  could  not  therefu'e 
have  been  committed  to  the  care  and 
revifai  of  a  more  proper  perl'on,  nor 
could  the  talk  have  perhaps  been  exe¬ 
cuted  by  any  other  hand  with  m^irc 
candour  and  impartiality.  Mr  Ver¬ 
tue  had,  it  feems,  for  a  feries  ol  years 
preierved  I'.ocices  ot  all  his  conternpo- 
raries,  which  Mr  Walpol;,  after  the 
interveniion  of  a  proper  diftance  ot 
time,  has  collected  and  pubiilhcd, 
with  notes  and  animadverlions  of  his 
ownjoccafionally  interfperfed  amongil 
them,  containing  an  account  ot  the 
principal  artiils  who  dourifticd  in  the 
two  lail  reigns.  The  accounts  arc 
very  lliort  and  impeifeiJt ;  they  may, 
notwithiVanding,  aiTord  f^ine  fatislac- 
tion  to  thofe  enthuliailic  lovers  ot  tiu 
art,  to  whom  nothing  tlnit  in  any 
manner  concerns  thc*in  is  unintcreU 
ing:  to  the  common  reader  they  will 
aft'ord,  we  apprehend,  but  11  tile  a- 
mufement,  more  elpecially  as  Mr 
M  alpole’s  obkrvations  are  but  thinly 
fc  ittered  in  the  fiift  part  cf  this  per¬ 
formance.  When  he  comes  iiid.ed 
to  his  favourite  Hogarth,  he  feems  tc 
be  animated  with  his  fubjeCt,  and 
dwells  with  phafure  on  the  works  cf 


that  inimitable  artiil.  Here  Mr.  Wal¬ 
pole  gives  a  ioole  to  his  fancy>  and 
difpia)  s  his  critical  Ikiil  and  fagacity 
to  great  advantage  ^ , 

Wc  could  iirtve  wilhed  that  the 
heads  of  the  artilis,  accompanying 
tins  perlormance,  had  been  more  or- 
namciudi,  as  they  lecin  to  be  in  gene¬ 
ral  but  indirFcrently  executed, 

it  often  nappens  mat  the  Ibort 
pollfcnpt  to  a  long  letter  is  me  moll 
iiiatciiai  as  wcil  as  the  moic  piealing 
pare  ot  ic ;  and,  in  like  .manner,  tlic 
little  tract,  wriiitii  bv  lihiueii,  winch 
Mr  W  aipoie  lias  iuojoiiua  to  mis 
Volume,  wii!  give  cur  reaUers  more 
plca.are  than  any  01  the  anecdotes 
which  go  ojioi  c  ic.  Tins  tract  con* 
cams  a  i  in  at  ofiJidT  trom 

the  Ciiiiic.t  pciiod  to  Liiw  prci^nt  tnne  ^ 
me  oLiervalioiis  on  the  leveral  modes 
vt  laying  out  grounds  and  piauling 
liiem,  auopted  by  our  anccltors  fioin 
age  to  age,  are  replete  with  talte  and 
judgment.  He  remarks  mat  our  great 
poet  Milton  leems,  with  the  prophe¬ 
tic  eye  of  talte,  to  have  lorcfeeii 
modem  gardening,  and  tJiat  the  de- 
icnptioii  of  the  garden  of  Eden, 
wnich  we  meet  with  in  his  Euradile 
1.011,  is  a  more  jult  picture  ol  the 
prelcntitile  than  Claude Lorrainqould 
have  painted  from  iiagiey  or  Stcui  - 
nead.  “  W  hat  lhall  we  lay  (adds  he) 
for  that  intervening  half  century,  who 
could  read  fuca  a  plan,  and  yet  never, 
attempt  to  put  it  in  execution  V* — 
What  our  aiuiior  lays  01  Chinefe 
gavdeiilng  has  much  good  leiilc  in  it, 
not  without  a  mixture  of  wit  and  hu¬ 
mour,  as  the  reader  will  fee  by  the 
lollowmg  quotation ; 


[*  Sez'cral  extraSh  from  this  Trent  if 
0*1  Gardening  have  already  been  given 
in  fbe  courfe  of  the  lajl  a7id  prefent. 
volumes  of  our  Mifcellan).~\ 

\^Mr  H'alpoh's  life  of  this  celebrated 
art  id  if  already  infer  ted  in  our  I^laga* 
z^iV,  Vol.  L.  p.  ^74*3 


this  faiitaflic  paradife  is  a  fquare 
town,  each  lids  a  mile  long.  Here 
the  eunuchs  of  thejcourt,  to  entertain 
his  Imperial  Majefty  with  the  bufUe 
and  burmefs  of  the  capital  in  which 
he  refides,  but  which  it  is  not  of  his 
dignity  ever  to  fee,  merchants  and 
all  forts  of  trades,  and  even  defign* 
ediy  exercifefor  his  royal  amufement 
every  art  of  knavery  that  is  pradlifed 

under  his  aufpicious  government. _ 

Methinks  this  is  the  childifh  folace 
and  repofe  of  grandeur,  not  a  retire¬ 
ment  from  afl’airs  to  the  delights  of 
rural  life.  Here,  too,  his  Majefty 
plays  at  agriculture ;  there  is  a  quar¬ 
ter  fet  apart  for  that  purpofe ;  the 
eunuchs  fow,  reap,  and  carry  in  the 
harveft  in  the  imperial  prefence ;  and 
his  Majefty  returns  to  Pekin  per* 
fuaded  that  he  has  been  in  the  coun¬ 
try.’’ 

The  whole  of  this  fliort  treatife  on 
modern  gardening  is  wTitten  in  a 
clear  and  mafterly  ftile,  without  af- 
fe<5lation  or  obfeurity,  and  as  fuch  wc 
recommend  it  to  the  perufal  of  our 
readers. 


It  is  true,  fays  he,  we  have  heard 
much  lately,  as  Sir  William  Temple 
did,  of  irregularity  and  imitations  of 
nature  in  the  gardens  or  grounds  of 
the  Chinefe.  The  former  is  certainly 
true ;  they  arc  as  whimfically  irrgeu- 
lar  as  European  gardens  are  formally 
uniform  and  unvaried — but  with  re¬ 
gard  to  nature,  it  feems  as  much 
avoided,  as  in  the  fquares  and  ob¬ 
longs,  and  ftrait  lines  of  our  ancef- 
tors.  An  artificial  perpendicular  rock 
ftarting  out  of  a  flat  plain,  and  con- 
nefted  with  nothing,  often  pierced 
through  in  various  places  with  oval 
hollows,  has  no  more  pretenfion  to 
be  deemed  natural  than  a  lineal  ter¬ 
ras  or  a  parterre.  The  late  Mr  Jofeph 
^Spence,  who  had  both  tafte  and  zeal 
for  the  prefent  ftile,  was  fo  perfuaded 
of  the  Chinefe  Emperor’s  pleafure- 
ground  being  laid  out  on  principles 


refembling  our’s,  that  he  tranflated 
and  publiihed,  under  the  name  of  Sir 
Harry  Beaumont,  a  particular  ac¬ 
count  of  that  inclofure  from  a  col- 
ledlion  of  the  letters  of  the  Jefuits. — 
I  have  looked  it  over,  and,  except  a 
determined  irregularity,  can  find  no¬ 
thing  in  it  that  gives  me  any  idea  of 
attention  being  paid  to  nature.  It  is 
-of  vaft  circumference,  and  contains 
?co  palaces,  bcfides  as  many  conti¬ 
guous  f(U'  the  eunuchs,  all  gilt,  pain¬ 
ted,  and  varnilhed.  There  are  raifed 
hills  from  20  to  60  feet  high,  ftreams 
and  lakes,  and  one  of  the  latter  five 
miles  round.  Thefe  waters  are  paf- 
fed  by  bridges — but  even  their  bridges 
muft  not  be  ftrait — they  ferpentize  as 
much  as  the  rivulets,  and  are  fome- 
limes  fo  long  as  to  be  furnilhed  with 
refting  places,  and  begin  and  end 
vvith  triumphal  arches.  Methinks  a 
ftraight  canal  is  as  rational  at  leaft  as 
a  meandring  bridge.  The  colonades 
undulate  in  the  fame  manner.  In 
(hort,  this  pretty  gaudy  feene  is  the 
work  of  caprice  and  whim;  and  when 
w’c  refie<ft  on  their  buildings,  prefents 
no  image  but  that  of  unfubftantial 
tawdrinefs.  Nor  is  this  all.  Within 


To  our  Correspondents. 

We  are  highly  obliged  to  our  old  correfpon- 
dent  N.  B.  for  his  late  favours  under  a  new 
fignature ;  and  we  only  intreat  that  he  will  de¬ 
lay  as  little  time  as  poilible  in  tranfmitting  a 
continuation  of  his  Lucubrations,  if  it  is  his  in¬ 
tention  to  purfue  them  faither  on  the  fame 
lubjcft. 

J.  O.’s  Paper  is  very  improper  for  appear¬ 
ing  in  a  periodical  publication,  of  which 
hope  he  is  by  this  time  convinced. 

We  (hall  endeavour  to  gratify  Marcus  as 
foon  as  we  have  a  cosivenient  oppoitunity. 

I'he  fnhjeO  of  Bonus’s  Letter  has  been  fo 
fully  and  frequently  treated  in  (  ur  Colle<ffion, 
that  a  further  enlargement  upon  it  would 
pro\c  tlrefome  to  many  of  our  readers. 

David  Doubtful  s  Hints  are  very  accep¬ 
table,  and  they  will  be  properly  attended  to. 

The  follow'ing  Errata  happened  in  a  few 
copies  of  laft  Magazine,  through  the  hurry  of 
publication  :—P.  68.  col.  z.  lire  4.  for  ir.c 
fptres,  rciid  nefperes. — P.  69.  col.  z.  line  ic. 
/cr  corpora,  read  — P.  70.  ccl.  i. 

to  for  anponiie^  fe’er/  onporiitc. 


